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He Checked the Tires 
Peter Cassem, of Elmore, Minn., 
was busy getting some ground ready 
to plant beets. His tractor stood on 


Harness Thieves Active 
Many reports coming to the Serv. 
ice Bureau indicate that considerable 
harness is being stolen. 
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et HENS may look alike 
and weigh alike, but if one 


lays 200 eggs a year and the 
other lays only 150 eggs—you'll 
gladly pay more for the good 
layer. 

The same truth about rea/ 
value holds good in gasoline. You 
can’t measure the worth of lay- 
ing hens by the pound, and you 
can’t measure the worth of gaso- 
line by the gallon. It’s power 
you wantiwhen you stop at a 
gasoline pump, not gallons. 
Ethyl gasoline gives you more 
power—extra work—from every 
penny that you spend. 

AND remember this fact: the 
additional cost of Ethyl Gaso- 
line is LESS than the savings it 
makes on repairs and upkeep. 

Ethyl 
harmful knock; thereby avoid- 
ing power-waste, overheating, 
vibration and engine wear-and- 


Gasoline prevents 


: 


SOLINE MONEY, 





tear. You save on repairs, car 
life, trade-in value, and by less 
frequent lay-ups for carbon re- 
moval. 

The double-tested quality of 
Ethyl Gasoline insures freedom 
from gum, sulphur, vapor-lock, 
and the excessive choking of 
poor gasoline. You save by less 
crank-case dilution, and avoid 
the repair bills caused by impure 
motor fuel. 

Ethyl’s greater power takes 
you there and brings you back 
in less time and at less cost— 
whether you’re going to town in 
your car or plowing a field with 
your tractor. A premium gaso- 
line by the gallon, Ethyl is the 


cheapest motor fuel you can buy | 


in the long run. 

Start your truck, car, and 
tractor on it tomorrow. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


FOR SUMMER DRIVING 


Warm weather aggravates the knocking evil. Knocking in turn 
causes further overheating, runs up repair bills and spoils summer 
trips. Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful knock and thereby keeps 
the motor cooler. The hotter the day, the more you need it. 


Ethyl contains lead. © 8. G. C. 1933 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 





the roadside at the edge of the field. 
An old car drove by, and Cassem 
thought he saw it stop near the trac- 
tor, but thought probably the occu- 
pants were after gophers. 

A short time later, however, when 
he and his son went to the tractor, 
they discovered a quantity of distil- 
late and the tools had been taken. 
Remembering the old car, he checked 
up the tire marks in the soft ground, 
and, thinking possibly he might know 
the driver, he investigated. Sure 
enough, the car he suspected carried 
tires that made marks like those left 
beside the tractor. So 


During the 
past few months, several gangs of 
thieves have been caught who have 
specialized in this type of theft. Bur 
more are still at it. 

Harness is generally stolen at f 
point, hauled many miles away, and 
then disposed of either by priv 
sale or quite often put up at < 
munity sales. Consequently, it wil] 
pay any one who has lost harness to 
watch sales in nearby communities 

Another good idea is to have y 
harness marked in some manner. so 
that it can be identified. When yo 
buy a new harness, see that it is 

fixed so that you can 





he got in touch with 
the sheriffs of Kossuth 
county, Iowa, and Far- 
ibault county, Minne- 
sota, and told them his 
suspicions. 

It wasn’t long until 
the officers rounded 
up three Mexicans, Al- 
vino Burriola, Frank 
Dominguez and Albert 
Firk, who had been 
driving about in an 
old car around Elmore 
for some time, with- 
out any visible means 
of support. 

When arrested, the 
fellows confessed, and 
a judge at Algona, Iowa, decided the 
place for them was at Anamosa. Sen- 
tences of five years each were given. 

Since Cassem is a Service Bureau 
member and was instrumental in 
rounding up the thieves, he has been 
paid a reward for his good work. 





Mortgage Information 


Farmers who desire information 
regarding the financing of mortgages 
thru the land banks should write to 
the land bank commissioner in his 
district and ask for Circular No. 1. 
This contains all the facts relative 
to the financing of loans as _ pro- 
vided for by the recent government 
acts. 

If you live in Iowa, South Dakota 
or Nebraska, direct your letter to 
the Federal Land Bank, Omaha. 
Those living in Illinois and Missouri 
should make inquiry at the Federal 
Land Bank at St. Louis, while those 
residing in Minnesota should ad- 
dress letters to St. Paul. 

This circular explains the stock 
requirements, and gives details in 
regard to the loans made by the 
land bank commissioner to retire 
indebtedness on personal farm prop- 
erty. All details with reference 
to applications and appraisals are 
explained. 


He Didn’t Stay Long 

“T had what I think was a swin- 
dler call on me last week,” an Iowa 
woman writes the Service Depart- 
ment. “This fellow claimed he was 
collecting money for a mission in 
Wisconsin, and said all money taken 
was to go to the support of an or- 
phans’ home. When I questioned him 
regarding the location, he tried to 
talk about the good work they were 
doing. I told him I thought he was 
a faker, and said I was going to 
write to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead and find out about him. 
Right away, he left.” 

That's the way to talk to them. If 
they are reputable, they will welcome 
investigation. If not, they will do like 
this fellow did, move on. 

Whether it is a missionary or a 
stock promoter salesman, you had 
better check up before you hand over 
a dime. It pays! 





Cassem caught thieves. 


identify it. This will 
help you in describing 
it to a sheriff. 

If you plan to be 
away from home, espe- 
cially at night, better 
take the trouble to 
lock up your harness 
It appears to be quite 
simple for thieves to 
visit a barn where the 
harness is handy, load 
it up and drive away 
Generally, the farmer 
doesn’t miss it until 
the next day or so, 
and by that time the 
thieves have moved it 
quite a distance. 

The popularity of horse labor has 
created a good market for harness, 
and thieves are cashing in on the 
demand by helping themselves to 
good sets and selling them to buyers 
wherever they can find them. 

It’s a good plan, too, to beware of 
strangers selling harness. You might 
buy a set and then have a sheriff 
come and take it, and you would lose 
whatever cash you had paid for it. 
Officials are busy working on this 
type of theft, and eventually it will 
be a dangerous business, but in the 
meantime, watch your harness! 





After Lot Lotteries 

H. H. Crenshaw, secretary of the 
Iowa Real Estate Commission, has 
started action to prevent the holding 
of lot raffles in connection with the 
disposal of real estate in Iowa 

In the past, folks who attended 
many of the smaller fairs were given 
a chance to write their names and 
addresses on cards, and possibly win 
a free lot. After they had gone 
back home, they would generally re- 
ceive notices that they had been 
awarded lots in certain cities, and 
then if they would pay certain fees, 
“to cover title papers and recording 
expense,” they would get the lots 
As a result, some folks bit, and on 
investigation found the lots to be 
worth about the amount they had 
paid in. 

We have warned our readers many 
times to beware of schemes to un- 
load property on folks. Investigation 
shows the lottery part of the deal 
wasn’t all it was supposed to be, and 
the lots were no real bargains. Many 
who sent their fees to various pro 
moters in the past failed to get any: 
thing for their money. 

This type of promotion has been 
quite actively worked here in t 
middle-west. It was stopped a yeal 
ago, when officials rounded up some 
of the promoters. It is starting uD 
again, however, state officials intorm 
us, with lots being sold in western 
Iowa and in Nebraska. 

If you are canvassed to send in 
money on a lot deal of this sort, 
you had better make a personal in- 
vestigation, and see just what you 
are going to get for your outlay. 
Better yet, better let the dec! alone. 
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Reducing the Cotton Surplus 


Producers Agree to Plow Up 9,000,000 Acres of Growing Cotton 


growers of the south ‘‘came thru.’’ 
The first production adjustment pro- 
cram under the agricultural adjustment act 
was crowned with success last week when the 
close of the cotton reduction campaign in six- 
teen southern states resulted in the offering 
of more than 9,000,000 acres of cotton land to 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 
Approximately 700,000 cotton farmers signed 
agreements to prevent the harvest of the 
equivalent of about 3,500,000 bales of cotton, 
and shortly will receive benefit payments of 
more than $100,000,000. These payments will 
be made as promptly as possible after signers 
have actually abandoned the designated per- 
centage of the growing cotton crop. 
Immediately after Secretary Wallace had 
announeed his intention to accept 


W seven st 2: D. C.— The cotton 


Under the cash-benefit-plus-option plan, 
the contracting producer will receive between 
$6 and $12 per acre for cutting production, 
and receives an option at 6 cents a pound on 
as much cotton as would have been harvested 


on the acreage he agreed to plow up or other-. 


wise prevent from maturing this season. 

About 700,000 contracts were obtained from 
the cotton producers by the close of the thoro 
campaign on July 12. It is estimated that the 
expense of conducting this expensive and 
rapid campaign in 800 counties will run just 
a little over $500,000, or only about 70 cents 
per contracting farmer. Each worker had to 
see an average of ninety growers. 

At the beginning of the current crop year, 
the cotton belt of the south, like other agri- 
cultural sections of the nation, was faced with 


was only average, the bigger acreage was 
likely to produce around 12,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 bales. A crop of this size on top of 
the large quantity of old cotton still on hand 
would make 26,000,000 or more bales of cotton 
to be sold this year—just as big a supply as 
a year ago. If farmers kept on producing 
cotton at this rate, unless the outlets for cot- 
ton improved considerably, it would take four 
years to get rid of the heavy cotton earry- 
over. Obviously, the situation was critical 
and demanded early action. 

Shortly after his appointment as chief of 
the cotton production section, Cully A. Cobb, 
formerly of Atlanta, Ga., made a tour thru 


the south to determine the support that might 


be given any production control program by 
cotton producers themselves. It was fully 
recognized that any progvam of pro- 





these offers of cotton producers, a fF 
processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
on the first domestie processing of 
cotton, effective August 1, was an- 
nounced. Assuming a domestic cot- 
ton consumption of around 5,500,- 
000 bales during the next marketing 
year, this tax will yield around 


$120,000,000. 
Record Time Was Made 


The cotton adjustment program 
was carried to the south’s two mil- 
lion cotton farmers in record time. 
About 22,000 workers, regular fed- 
eral extension workers and volunteer 
committeemen, were in the field with 
complete supplies in a little over a 
week after the cotton program was 
announced, on June 19. It was a 
tremendous undertaking, the like of 
which has never been seen before in 
this country. The south buzzed with 
talk on the cotton program. Here 
and there, one heard the slogan, 
“Sign up, plow up, or shut up!”’ 

The general supervision was han- 
dled from Washington under the 
direction of Chester C. Davis, diree- 
tor of the production division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and Cully A. Cobb, chief of 
the Cotton Production Section. The 
field work in the state was earried 
on ‘by the staff of the extension 
service. Within states, the usual 
unit of operation was the county, 
with the courty agent or another 
person of like qualifications in 
charge of setting up and aiding local com- 
mittees. Then the local committees, usually 
consisting of a chairman and two other mem- 
bers, negotiated the offers with actual pro- 
ducers and handled the work in their respec- 
tive localities under the supervision of the 
acting county chairman. 

The producer who wished to sign up under 
the program could take his choice of aecept- 
Ing straight eash benefit payments or cash 
benefits in a smaller amount, plus options on 
cotton at 6 cents per pound, for reducing his 
eotton acreage by at least 25 per cent and 
hot more than 40 per cent. Under the straight 
cash payment plan, a farmer will receive 
from $7 to $20 per acre, depending upon the 
average yield of his land. Cotton land which 
yielded less than 100 pounds per acre was 
not acceptable for benefit payments. 








Secretary Wallace. 








The cotton reduction acreage program has been accepted by 


now under way. See page 7. 


a serious production problem. Last year’s 
crop ginned out 13,000,000 bales, and there 
was a tremendous earry-over of 13,000,000 
bales of American cotton on hand in the 
world. This was enough cotton to last for 
nearly two years. It appeared that. 12,000,000 
bales or more of this cotton would be left 
unused when farmers would begin picking 
their new crop, on August 1 of this year. This 
was in significant contrast with the carry- 
over of only 4,500,000 bales of American cot- 
ton when farmers started to harvest their new 
crop in 1929. 

But the planted acreage of cotton in the 
south this spring not only equaled last year’s 
acreage, but exceeded it by approximately 11 
per cent. Many farmers applied more ferti- 
lizer, and the new crop thrived well thru the 
spring months. Even if the yield per acre 


The wheat acreage reduction program is 


duction control was the responsibil- 
ity of the growers themselves. It 
seemed certain that the eotton pro- 
ducers fully understood the prob- 
lem; the job was to find out what 
they were willing to do about it. 
As it turned out, the sentiment all 
thru the south was largely in favor 
of moving swiftly to eut down the 
amount harvested this year. 


Representatives Meet 


On June 3, about fifty representa- 
tives of organizations vitally con- 
cerned in the application of the ag- 
ricultural adjustment act to the 
cotton industry—that is, growers, 
ginners, textile manufacturers and 
others—met at Washington to dis 
euss the advisability of taking such 
action. In brief, the administration 
was urged to take immediate steps 
for arranging abandonment of more 
than 20 per cent of this year’s ecot- 
ton acreage. Shortly thereafter, the 
actual program was developed and 
announeed. 

By July 8, incomplete reports in- 
dicated that about 5,500,000 acres 
had been offered for rental. Un- 
avoidable delays and many practical 
difficulties in the task of contacting 
the vast number of cotton farmers 
necessitated an extension of the 
campaign until midnight of July 12. 
All producers were to be given a 
chance to sign up. On Saturday 
night, July 8, President Roosevelt 
issued an encouraging statement to 
the south thru Secretary Wallace, saying, in 
part: ‘‘There are twa reasons why every 
eotton grower should go along with the gov- 
ernment’s national responsibility. The first 
is the patriotic duty of making the plan a 
suecess for the benefit of the whole country, 
and the second is the personal advantage to 
every cotton grower in helping as an individ- 
ual to reduce an over-supply of cotton and 
thereby obtain a better price for what he 
grows. The responsibility rests on the indi- 
vidual grower, and I believe that we ean get 
substantial unity among our more than two 
million cotton producers for this program of 
a planned and orderly harvest.’’ 

When the campaign was over and the sat- 
isfactory offer of 9,000,000 acres was made 
known, Secretary Wallace said: ‘‘Our reports 
indicate that the (Concluded on page 16) 








EDITORIALS 


New Social OW many farmers 
Inventions for realized what a 


revolution in economic 
A New Age thought was registered 
when President Roose- 
velt said to the World Economie Conference 


the other day: 


Let me be frank in saying that the 
United States of America seeks the kind 
of dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing and debt- 
paying power as the dollar value we hope 
to attain in the near future. 


That means the Honest Dollar farmers 
have been asking for all these years. It means 
that the powers granted by the Thomas 
amendment to the farm bill will be used to 
raise the price level farther and then to 
stabilize it at that higher point. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
which has been fighting for this principle 
for years, this statement of the president is 
naturally gratifying. It repeats what Henry 
A. Wallace has said in these columns a hun- 
dred times in the last twelve years. 

But the statement is more than a vindica- 
tion of editorial policy, more than a victory 
for farmers, and more, even, than a declara- 
tion of sound monetary policy for the United 
States. It represents one of the first major 
efforts to put into use a modern invention in 
the field of social machinery, 

For the last one hundred and fifty years, 
since power machinery first began to make 
over the world, men have turned their ener- 
gies toward devising machines that would 
make more yards of cloth per minute, that 
would help a farmer to harvest more acres of 
wheat, that would enable the world of work- 
ers to produce infinitely more goods than 
they were able to produce in the old days. 

We have been so busy learning how to in- 
vent ways of producing more that we have 
neglected. learning how to use up what we 
produce. Our social machinery for utilizing 
wealth for the satisfaction of human needs is 
a hundred years behind our productive ma- 
chinery for producing the wealth itself. 

Our major task now is to bring our social 
machinery up to date. The Honest Dollar 
is a major step in that direction. 

The dollar ought to be a measure as con- 
stant and as satisfactory as a yardstick or a 
pound weight. When a man lends a dollar 
today, he ought to be sure that the dollar 
he gets back ten years from now will buy 
about the same amount of commodities as it 
does now. When a man borrows a dollar 
today, he ought to be assured that he ean 
repay that dollar, five or ten years from now, 
with approximately the same volume of com- 
modities that the dollar will buy today. 

This is the first obvious requirement that 
any sensible person would insist upon in pick- 
ing out a useful unit of exchange. Yet it is 
a requirement that our gold dollar has never 
satisfied. 

A dollar in 1920 would buy only a third as 
much of commodities in general as a dollar 
in 1932. Go back over the history of the 
United States, and you will find your sup- 
posed yardstick in monetary affairs—the 
dollar—shrinking at one time to 24 inches, 
and at another time expanding to 60 inches. 

Try to build a house with a yardstick like 
that, and see what it looks like! Yet we have 
tried to build our economie house with this 
rubber yardstick, and we still wonder that a 
jumbled wreck has resulted. 

This rubber dollar has ruined millions of 
honest and able men in the last one hundred 
years. In the history of American agricul- 
ture, almost every other generation has been 
crucified by this dishonest and fluctuating 
dollar. Men have borrowed cheap dollars, 
have been forced to pay back expensive dol- 
lars, and have been ruined in the process. 


, 


Now at last we are getting away from the 
nonsense about keeping so many grains of 
gold in the dollar. Nobody cares how many 
grains of gold are in the dollar. Everybody 
cares that the buying power of the dollar be 
the same today, tomorrow and ten years from 
now. 

The machinery for inflation to 1926 levels 
is now working. When that level is reached, 
the real battle will come. Speculators in 
money, who profit from the instability of the 
dollar, will oppose the effort to keep the price 
level steady and the buying power of the 
dollar unchanged. 

But the battle for maintaining the Honest 
Dollar will be won. The exact method of 
stabilizing the price level is not so important 
as the determination to do it. A dozen pos- 
sible methods may be used. Sweden and 
Great Britain, without any new monetary 
machinery, have done a pretty good job the 
last two years in keeping their price levels 
constant. We need do no worse. 

While farmers rejoice over the victory for 
the Honest Dollar, and while they plan to 
support the president’s plans to stabilize the 
price level, they should not forget that infla- 
tion and stabilization are only a part of the 
big job for agriculture. 

The Honest Dollar alone won’t save us. It 
will help, but we are faced also with the fact 
that our agricultural machinery is geared up 
to produce more corn, more pork and more 
wheat than we can sell at a profit to con- 
sumers in the United States. We used to sell 
We can’t any more. 
If we continue to produce this surplus, we 
are going to get low prices. 

The encouraging fact is that we are com- 
mitted to the Honest Dollar as a major inven- 
tion in the field of social machinery. If we 
are sensible enough to try the Honest Dollar, 
we should be sensible enough to try another 
new social invention, and be willing to plan 
to produce what the market wants instead of 
working ourselves to death to produce crops 
for which nobody will pay a decent price. 


this surplus overseas. 


HE first two weeks 

of July copied June 
in being hotter than nor- 
mal, but the June drouth 
was broken in most of 
the states. Temperatures in Iowa were more 
than four degrees hotter than normal; in 
Illinois, more than three degrees hotter; in 
Nebraska, seven degrees. Other western corn 
belt states showed similar increases over the 
usual figure. Indiana, however, was only one 
degree warmer than usual, and Ohio showed 
no change from the standard figure. 

On rainfall,‘the corn belt was luckier. Towa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio and Indiana 
got about as much rain as they usually get in 
the first half of July. Missouri got a little 
less, and the Dakotas a little more. 

Iowa rainfall, while averaging 1.76 inches, 
or practically normal for the period, was 
spotty, as usual, figures ranging from noth- 
ing in Boone county to 3.64 inches in Buena 
Vista county. Southwestern, eastern and 
northeastern Iowa averaged above two inches, 
with the balance of the state getting some- 
thing over an inch. 

The federal estimates on corn yields per 
acre by states, given below, indicates corn 
condition before the July rains: 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


July 1 Est.’33 10-Yr. 
State Estimate <Av.Yield Aver. 
BASES cscs yakbvendenyhsk 412,250,000 3Bt.0 38.0 
BAMAMOIS | <es<ssiecscens 243,030,000 30.0 35.2 
Minnesota ........ 161,500,000 34.0 31.0 
Nebraska .......... 255,450,000 25.0 24.1 


PRAIA sascscscscessee 112,635,000 15.1 19.8 
Missouri ..... mas 146,752,000 25.5 26.6 
Indiana .........:... 123,772,000 29.0 34.6 
99,900,000 30.0 36.2 
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Kildee 
Named Dean 
At Ames 


HE appointment of 

H. H. Kildee as dean 
of the agricultural divi- 
sion, in charge of teacl)- 
ing, at Iowa State Col- 
lege, will be weleomed by Iowa farmers and 
breeders. As vice-dean, Professor Kildee has 
been in charge of this work since the retire- 
ment of Dean Curtiss. 

The new dean knows the business of farm- 
ing in Iowa from the ground up. He was 
raised on a Mitchell county farm, took his 
first faculty job at Iowa State College in 
1908, and became head of animal husbandry 
in 1918. He has taken a very active part in 
the work of livestock associations thruout 
these years, and has served as director of 
several leading stock shows. 

Dean Kildee is known to thousands of 
breeders as an expert judge of livestock; he 
is known to thousands of men who feed live- 
stock for market as a student of feeding 
methods. 

Characteristic of this double interest is his 
attempt to work out what has been ealled a 
Babeock test for hogs. As a dairyman, Dean 
Kildee knew the tremendous value of the 
butterfat test and production records as an 
aid to more constructive breeding. As a beef 
and hog man, he recognized the need of some 
similar test of productive ability in the meat 
field. 

Several vears ago, therefore, he led in ex- 
perimenting with the Danish system of hog 
breeding. The Danish hog is bred to produce 
meat of the type the market wants. Being 
bred to that end, he converts feed into the 
type of meat wanted much more effectively 
than the American hog. 

The register of merit plan for hogs, as 
is known in America, takes four pigs from : 
litter, feeds them out, notes the results, a: 
credits the record made to the sire and dam 
Now, dairymen pick their herd sires by the 
production records of the dams, sisters and 
daughters of the bulls on their list. Eventu- 
ally, hog raisers will pick their sires from 
strains that have proved ability to transform 
feed into pork at low cost. 

The register of merit may open the way for 
a revolution in hog breeding. The fact that 
Dean Kildee did much of the pioneer work 
in this field is a good omen for the future. 
We ean look to him for other constructive 
accomplishments as he goes forward with his 


work. 
Farm Loan HE" Morgenthau, 
Program Jr., and his Farm 


Credit Administration 
For Iowa are to start a drive in 
Iowa this month to speed 
up the making of farm loans by the govern- 
ment and particularly to enable the land bank 
to take over many first mortgages on farm 
land held by closed banks. Banks in Iowa 
that are closed or operating under restric- 
tions hold over $35,000,000 in farm first 
mortgages. Many of these can be taken over 
by the land bank at a reduction in interest, 
and in some eases at a reduction in principal. 
A branch of the Omaha Land Bank and 
of the Farm Credit Administration is being 
set up at the state house, in Des Moines, to 
further the work. A force, of appraisers 1S 
being trained. Appraisals are to be made on 
the basis of 1909-14 values. Under this sys- 
tem, appraisals may be more liberal and the 
handling of loans faster. 

This program should help toward the re- 
opening of a number of banks, and should 
reduce the burden of interest payments on 4 
good many farmers. Farmers should note, 
however, that there is no change in the meth- 
od of applying for x loan. They should go t® 
the secretary-treasurer of the local farm loan 
association, as before. 
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Helping wo oe . real 

concern for a fatten- 
Hogs on Hot ing hog in summer are 
Days shade and water. The 


wise swine 
provide plenty of both of these. 

Shade has become more of a problem since 
the development of the clean ground system. 
So far, we know of nothing that can-beat the 
sun shelter made.of poles; boards and straw. 
When loeated so they will eatch every breeze, 
these shelters serve very well. Many times, 
they are preferable to the permanent houses, 
which usually are hard to keep cool. Hogs 
can not sweat off body heat like horses, so cool 
surroundings are really quite essential. 

Altho we commonly think of water as a cool- 
ing agency, it is really much more important 
as a flesh-building ingredient. A hog should 
have twice as much water as dry feed each 
day if he is to make maximum daily gains. 
For a 150-pound pig, this means around one 
and one-half gallons daily, not counting the 
amount spilled-out of the trough for wallow- 
ing purposes. Thus, it is not hard to see why 
a self-watering device of sufficient capacity 
is a good thing. 

To complete the hot weather accommoda- 
tions, the waterer should be in or very near 
the shade, where the hogs can get at it with- 
out too much effort. 


grower will 


Fooled S THE hot, dry 

weather continues, 
By Fear of and as reports come in 
Famine of heavy euts in yields 


of wheat and oats, a 
number of farmers are inclined to say: 

‘‘We don’t need to worry now about redue- 
ing production. Nature is taking care of the 
surplus.”’ 

Others in both town and country remark: 

“Tf we eut down production and get anoth- 
er bad year, we'll have a famine.’’ 

Both groups are mistaken. They fail to 
realize how big a margin of safety we have 
now and will have against famine. They fail 
to realize what a tremendous supply of grain 
we now have on hand. 

Our normal yield of over 800,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat may shrink this year to 496,- 
000,000. But 600,000,000 bushels is all we 
use in the United States. As things look now, 
we shall produce somewhat less than we need. 

This, however, leaves out of consideration 
the reserve stocks on hand. While ordinarily 
we carry over from one crop year to the next 
around 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, this 
year we havé 360,000,000 bushels. What shall 
we do with it? Export the surplus 260,000,000 
bushels? But foreign markets are now taking 
only around 35,000,000 bushels a year, and 
may take but 10,000,000 next year. Our 
former export markets are closed to us. 

This year, then, even with reduced yields, 
we will still be faeed with a big surplus. That 
won't hurt prices so much if we are ready to 
reduce acreage this fall and next spring. If we 
don’t, we are in for big’ trouble next year. 

If we seed our normal acreage and get a 
normal crop, we shall have 200,000,000 bush- 
els in 1934 that our people won’t use and that 
Europe won’t buy. Add that to the probable 
carry-over of 250,000,000 in 1934 and our sur- 
plus will be 450,000,000 bushels, as compared 
With 360,000,000 bushels this year. Every- 
bedy knows what that will do to prices. 

But our friends who worry about a famine 
Say: ‘‘Suppose we have an equally bad year 
next year, after acreage reduction is accom- 
plished. Then what?’’ 

If we eut acreage 20 per cent—the maxi- 
mum possible under the contracts offered— 
and have a crop year like this one, our yield 
Would still total nearly 400,000,000 bushels. 
Our domestie demand is for 600,000,000 and 
eur export sale may be only 10,000,000 bush- 
cls. That makes 610,000,000 bushels needed. 
We would have a crop of 400,000,000 and a 
farry-over of 250,000,000 (10,000,000 is taken 


~ 





out of our present earry-over to account for 
export sales). That would leave us a margin 
of 40,000,000 bushels. 

Nobody is going to go hungry under the 
acreage reduction program, even tho we have 
a worse crop season in 1934 than we have 
ever had. On the other hand, a good many 
wheat farmers are going to sell wheat for low 
prices in 1934 unless we do go ahead with the 
reduction schedule. 

Wheat farmers should not let the bogeyman 
of famine deceive them into producing 30-cent 
wheat in 1934. 


ENANCY in Iowa is 

now up to 57.7 per 
cent. In some counties, 
three-fourths of the 
farms are operated by 
tenants. In 1930, the state average was only 
47.3 per eent; in 1925, 44.7 per cent; in 1920, 
41.7 per cent. 

That is what hard times do. 
have had similar experiences. 

Nobody wants a state whose farms are 
operated by tenants. Tenants don’t want it. 
They are tired of moving around and of satis- 
fying landlords. Land owners, in many cases, 
would be pleased to dispose of the farms. 
Community organizations, cooperatives, farm 
clubs, churches and the like always suffer in 
districts where farm families are moving in 
and out, and stay so briefly that they don’t 
identify themselves with the community. 

What can be done about it? The only thing 
to do is to make things easier for the farmer 
who lives on his own land. Now he has a 
chance of getting a preferential interest rate 
from the farm land bank. This situation may 
change later as other loan agencies lower their 
interest rates. 

We need a system that will make it sure 
that a farmer living on his own farm can 
borrow money at a lower rate than anybody 
else under any circumstances. We need a 
shifting of taxes from general property, so 
that all land owners will be helped, but we 
may need also a taxing device that will give 
the farm operator a lower rate than the non- 
resident land owner. 

We need to have more of Iowa’s tenants 
settled on the land as permanent owners. The 
only way to make sure of doing this and of 
keeping tenancy down is to give an economic 
advantage to the owner operator. 

This is one of the long-time projects we 
must work on as we go forward with the pro- 
gram to build up farm income. 


Make the 
Tenant a 
Land Owner 


Other states 


HE large feeders of 

market livestock in 
the corn belt, and the big 
producers of corn, will 
have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with each other in putting 
over the corn-hog_reduction measure as con- 
templated by the new farm relief act. The 
corn producer who prefers to market the 
principal part of his crop at the elevator 
rather than to sell it on the hoof will readily 
take to the acreage reduction idea if he is 
offered an opportunity to rent his surplus 
acres to the government. 

The livestock feeder, who usually sells more 
corn in the form of beef and pork than he 
raises, should have no difficulty in supporting 
the same program, because he knows that in 
the long run livestock prices invariably rise 
with the rise in the market value of corn. It 
is a common saying among eattle and hog 
feeders that they would rather see corn bring 
a high than a lew price. While, as buyers 
of corn, they are interested in getting it as 
cheaply as possible, they are usually also 
heavy producers of this crop, and so long as 
livestock prices follow corn values, they get 
the benefit of the higher value of that part 
of the feed which they raise on their own 
farms. 


Benefits to 
Meat and Corn 
Producers 
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**IT would rather feed cattle and hogs when 
corn is a good price than when it is a drug 
on the market,’’ is an expression that one 
often hears in livestock feeding cireles. And 
there are plenty of good reasons for that atti- 
tude of mind. When meat animals are low in 
price, freight rates, feed and other marketing 
costs remain fixed, hence there is less oppor- 
tunity for the feeder to make a profit. Mar- 
keting costs represent a much higher -percent- 
age of the net value of a hog that sells at 
$3.50 per hundredweight than of one that 
brings $7.50 per hundredweight. 

It is clear, therefore, that the meat pro- 
ducers and the corn growers are all interested 
in good prices, and that they should be able 
to agree upon a program that will include 
a processing tax on hogs, to be used for fur- 
nishing money to the government with which 
to reward farmers who cut down corn and 
hog production. 


CCORDING to the 

government crop re- 
port as of July 1, made 
publie on July 10, lowa’s 
corn crop is estimated at 
412,250,000 bushels, which is 96,257,000 bush- 
els, or 19 per cent, below last year’s record 
crop. In spite of unfavorable early spring 
conditions, an excessively hot June, and a 
reduction of 7 per cent in acreage as com- 
pared with last year, the present prospeet is 
only about 3 per cent below the five-year 
average of 423,875,000 bushels. This year’s 
corn crop in Iowa is much more promising 
than in any other state. 

All crop acreages in this state, exeept oats 
and flax, are smaller than last year. This, 
of course, will have an effect upon the final 
vield, but lack of moisture and hot weather 
have been by far the most important factors 
in affecting total production. Oats are esti- 
mated to yield only 19 bushels per acre, with 
production lowered 45 per cent as compared 
with last year. The total crop will probably 
amount to 119,000,000 bushels, the smallest 
since 1908. 

The winter wheat crop points to a yield of 
14 bushels per acre, the lowest average in 34 
years. The crop is estimated at 2,954,000 
bushels, as compared with 3,778,000 in 1932 
and the five-year average of 7,612,000 bushels. 

The indicated production of barley is 
10,880,000 bushels, as compared with 15,- 
100,000 bushels in 1932 and the five-year 
average of 16,751,000 bushels. Rye indicates 
a erop of 403,000 bushels, or 32 per cent be- 
low last vear. The flaxseed acreage increased 
from 19,000 aeres in 1932 to 21,000 this year. 
The yield points to seven bushels per aere, the 
lowest on’ record, and a total of 147,000 bush- 
els, compared with 171,000 bushels last year 
and 180,000 bushels as the five-year average. 

The national corn crop is estimated at 
2,384,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,876,000,000 last year, thus showing a de- 
cline of 492,000,000 bushels. This decline is 
partially accounted for by a reduction of 4.4 
per cent in the acreage as compared with 
1932. The outlook is for a smaller corn crop 
than the five-year average, and, in fact, the 
smallest in the last decade, barring the dry 
years of 1930 and 1931. 

The national wheat crop promises to give 
us 495,681,000 bushels, the smallest yield re- 
ported in the last 40 years. In 1932, we har- 
vested 726,000,000 bushels, while the five-year 
average, 1927-1931, was 874,197,000 bushels. 

The oat crop for the country as a whole is 
placed at 698,841,000 bushels. This compares 
with 1,238,000,000 bushels harvested last year. 

The national barley crop is also very short, 
the indicated yield for this year being 170,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 300,000,000 
a year ago. Rvye is estimated at 25,300,000 
bushels this year, as compared with 40,400,000 
last year. Flaxseed is estimated at 9,200,000 
bushels this year, as compared with 11,800,000 
in 1932. 


State and 
National 
Crop Outlook 












Soybeans for Chinch 
Bug Areas 

In the southern two tiers of 
counties from Page and Adams 
counties east to the Mississippi 
river, and in some other coun- 
ties north of this, thousands 
of acres of smal! grain have 
been either partially or com- 
pletely destroyed by chinch 
bugs. Hundreds of acres of 
corn have been completely 
destroyed or greatly injured 
since the bugs migrated from 
the small grain into the corn 
fields. In our issue of June 24, 
we outlined methods of pre- 
venting the bugs from moving 
into the corn fields by throw- 
ing up dust and oil barriers 
around corn fields adjoining 
heavily infested grain. 

This being the first time in 
a long series of years that 
chinch bugs have damaged 
corn, few paid any attention to 
suggestions for protecting this 
crop, and the result has been 
a serious infestation of corn 
on many farms. For the past 
two weeks, however, a great 
many farmers have built chem- 
ical or oil barriers around their 
corn, and much good has been 
done thereby. The first brood of 
chinch bugs have now developed into 
mature flies, which are laying eggs 
in corn fields, and may do consider- 
able damage later on. 





Too Late for Barriers 


As soon as the first brood of the 
bug has come to maturity and has 
reached the flying stage, the con 
struction of barriers, of course, does 
not help very much. To be effec- 
tive, that had to be done during the 
last week of June and the first two 
weeks of July, while the young bugs 
were unable to fly. 

Corn infested with the second gen- 
eration of mature flies which are 
busily engaged in laying eggs for an- 
other brood can not be helped. Corn 
that is badly infested with chinch 
bugs at this time, and which looks 
as tho it will completely succumb to 
the bugs, might as well be disked 
down and the field seeded to soy- 
beans. While this is rather late to 
sow soybeans, there is still time to 
obtain a crop of hay before frost, 
provided there is enough moisture 
in the soil to insure prompt germina- 
tion. Ripe beans are out of the ques- 
tion, but a reasonably good crop of 
excellent hay can still be grown. 

If you have not already sown soy- 
beans in damaged corn, lose no time 
in getting seed. Seed is selling in 
many sections at $1 to $1.15 a bushel, 
and from one and one-half to two 
bushels should be seeded per acre. 

Seed beds can be prepared in most 
stubble fields with a disk, while in 
many corn fields the beans can be 
drilled in without any previous prep- 
aration of the soil. It is perfectly 
safe to sow soybeans, since chinch 
bugs will not harm them at all. In 
fact, they do not feed upon any of 
the legumes. 

There is going to be a big shortage 
of feed crops in chinch bug infested 
areas, and everything should be done 
to grow some forage, and there is 
nothing so appropriate for that pur- 
pose at this time as soybeans. 


The Hog Surplus 


There is- a significant difference 
between a hog surplus and a wheat 
surplus. It is not as easy to see the 
former as the latter. Too much pork, 
because it is relatively perishable, 
does not pile up as does too much 
wheat. A short time ago, a farmer 
quoted government figures showing 
that on May 1 of this year pork 
storage stocks were 21 per cent 
smaller than those of the corre- 
sponding date in 1932. Lard stocks, 


he said, were 35 per cent smaller 
than they were the year before. 
Thus, compared with the year before, 


there were 1,300,000 
fewer market hogs rep- 
resented in storage pork and lard 
on May 1, this year, and from these 
figures our informant concluded that 
we had a smaller surplus of hogs 
this year than last, and the market, as 
a result, was in a stronger position. 

That reasoning, of course, is not 
necessarily sound. The smaller stor- 
age stocks may mean that the pack- 
ers had less confidence in the future 
market, and therefore shoved a 
greater percentage of their product 
on the fresh pork market. 
A surplus of hogs does not 
necessarily mean large pork 
stocks in storage, but when 
it doesn’t, it means that 
pork prices have been de 
pressed to a point suffi- 
ciently low to increase con- 
sumption. 

This is fundamental —a 
larger than normal supply 
of a product can be sold at some 
price—a smaller than normal price. 
And that is what has happened in 
this country during recent times. In 
1932, we consumed 6 per cent more 
pork per capita than the year be- 
fore, even with many more unem- 
ployed people. Under normal con- 
ditions of employment and a reason- 
ably steady price level, we consume 
approximately the same quantities of 
food products, but when prices of 
some products fall considerably be- 
low the average, we consume more 
of the cheaper products and less of 
the more expensive. 

The mere fact that storage stocks 
of certain food products are relative- 
ly low at present, is in itself not a 
guarantee of stable prices; future 
prices depend upon the _ potential 
quantity of that product held back in 
the country. 


Fall Rye for Cow Pasture 

There is no question but that a 
pasture furnishes the cheapest feed 
available for the dairy farmer. A 
blue grass pasture that is allowed to 
go into winter quarters with a lib- 
eral growth, thus storing up food in 
its root system, will provide feed 
quite early in the spring, and has the 
advantage of supplying some cured 
grass along with the new growth. On 
the other hand, when a blue grass 
pasture is closely cropped in the fall, 
and goes into winter quarters with- 
out any protection, it gets a late start 
the following spring. 

But even under the most favor- 
able conditions, the dairyman should 
supplement his blue grass pasture 
with rye, as this will provide good 
feed nearly a month before the vast 
majority of blue grass pastures are 














A dust and chemical chinch bug barrier on the farm of Lester Culver, in Lucas county, 
Iowa, It was made by plowing a furrow thru a corn field to protect the crop on the right 
from the bug infested portion on the left. The oil barrier on top is needed in case of wet 
weather. By dragging a two-foot log thru the furrow several times a day, many bugs are 
killed, and by renewing the oil barrier daily, the bugs are kept out of the uninfested corn. 


Harm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


ready for grazing in 
the spring. Sow fall 
rye at the rate of one and one-half 
to two bushels per acre, about the 
middle of August. It may be seeded 
in the corn field or in disked grain 
stubble. Provide one acre of rye pas- 
ture for each two or three cows in 
the herd, according to the fertility of 
the soil. Sometimes rye seedings will 
furnish pasture in the fall, but that 
depends largely upon the amount 
of rainfall and the time of seeding. 
While rye furnishes the earliest 
spring pasture obtainable 
in this state, and while it 
is palatable and nutritious, 
it nevertheless has some 
disadvantages, chief among 
which is that it is apt to 
give objectionable flavors 
to the milk, unless certain 
precautions are taken. The 
off flavors are not suffi- 
cient to do any harm on 
farms where cream is sold for but- 
ter, but when milk is sold to be con- 
sumed in fluid form, it does impart 
flavors objectionable to many users. 

It has, however, been found that 
this difficulty can be overcome by 
taking the cows off the rye three 
hours before they are milked. While 
this means extra work, it is a prac- 
tice that a man can afford to follow 
to enable him to lengthen his pas- 
ture season by a month or so. At 
night, after milking, the cows may 
be turned out to pasture, and then 
be put back in*the yard overnight. 

Providing rye pasture for early 
spring also has the advantage of 
holding the cattle off the blue grass 
or rotation pastures until they are 
covered with a good, strong growth, 
and the grass has begun to harden 
or lose its watery consistency in 
the early season. 


Sudan Grass for Hay 

Where the yield of small grain 
crops has been greatly reduced, it 
may pay to sow sudan grass for hay 
rather late in July. If there is mois- 
ture enough to promptly start ger- 
mination, there will still be time to 
produce a good hay crop. Sudan 
makes a very palatable hay, of good 
quality, and carries a fair supply of 
protein if cut at the right time. 

If a good seed bed can be secured 
by disking, that will prove prefer- 
able to plowing at this time of year. 
But if plowing is required, plow shal- 
low and work the seed bed down till 
reasonably compact. Sow at the rate 
of 20 to 25 pounds of seed per acre, 
and cover not more than one inch if 
thereby moisture can be _ reached. 
Sow a little deeper if necessary to 
secure prompt germination. 


The Fall Seeding of 
Alfalfa 

A little over twenty year 
ago, lowa grew annually about 
25,000 acres in alfalfa. By 1923, 
the acreage had increased t 
240,000 acres. Since then, the 
increase has been more rapid, 
and in 1932 we produced ove: 
537,000 acres of this valuable 
hay. The 1932 crop gave us 
1,504,000 tons, with an average 
yield of 2.8 tons per acre. From 
an insignificant crop twenty 
years ago, alfalfa has becon: 
the leading hay crop in the 
state. This remarkable increas 
in production is not to b 
wondered at, because of its 
high yield and high protein 
and mineral content. In fact, 
it is more surprising that the 
acreage did not increase more 
rapidly in the last two decades 
than it actually did. 

The reason for the compara- 
tively slow increase in alfalfa 
acreage in the early years was 
the impossibility of growing 
it on acid soils. It took a long 
time to get this point over to 
the rank and file of the farm- 
ers. Once this became fully un- 
derstood and men began liming 
their acid soils before sowing alfalfa 
its popularity became very noti 
able, and the increase in product 
in 1932 over 1931 was 64 per cent 





Must Have a Sweet Soil 


There is no better time for sowing 
alfalfa than the first week in August, 
provided there is enough moisture in 
the ground at that time. Lest there 
may still be a few farmers who do 
not fully realize the need of a sweet 
soil for alfalfa, let every one who 
does not know whether his soil is 
sweet, have an acidity test made of 
it by his county agent or the experi- 
ment station at Ames. It is a waste 
of effort as well as of money to sow 
alfalfa on sour land. 

Having determined that your soil 
is not acid, you are ready to go 
ahead in the preparation of a seed 
bed. If stubble ground is to be used, 
plow it as soon as possible and use 
the disk freely in preparing a firm 
seed bed and to kill as many weeds 
as possible. Drill in the seed at the 
rate of 18 to 20 pounds per acre, any 
time after August 1, or before, but 
preferably not later than August 15 
When alfalfa is seeded after Septem- 
ber 1, there is always danger of not 
getting a strong growth before frost, 
to carry the stand thru the winter. 

Unless the ground to be seeded 
has produced alfalfa in the last 
three or four years, by all means 
inoculate the seed with soil from an 
old alfalfa field, or with a bacterial 
culture obtainable from almost any 
seedsman. These commercial 
tures are reliable, and will provide 
excellent inoculation for the roots 
and thus enable the crop to absorb 
free nitrogen from the air contained 
in the soil’ Unless these alfalfa 
bacteria are present at seeding time, 
either in the soil or on the seed, 
the crop will make a very uncertain 
growth the first year, and may col- 
pletely die out. 


Well Drained, Fertile Soil 


A well drained, fertile soil is re- 
required to grow a good alfalfa crop. 
Land that under normal conditions 
will produce 50 to 60 bushels of corn 
per acre is suitable without fertiliza- 
tion, If, however, the land norma!ly 
produces only 20 to 30 bushels of 
corn, apply eight or ten tons 0 
manure per acre. If that is impossible 
apply four tons, and with each ton of 
manure add from 25 to 30 pounds ol 
20 per cent superphosphate, On t 


\f 


poorer soils, fertilization will s'v° 


handsome returns. 
For the dairyman or the genere 


livestock farmer, alfalfa is by far 


the most profitable crop to 
and will no doubt prove to be su 
for many years to come. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Wheat Acreage Reduction 


Plans for Campaign Near Completion 


+ HE wheat acreage reduction plan 
| has about been whipped into 

rkable form by the Agricultural 
,diustment Administration, and ar- 
angements have been made by the 

ous states to begin giving out 

ormation to the wheat growers as 
to how they can cooperate with the 
eovernment in reducing their 1934 
and 1935 acreage. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace has de- 
cided that the extension service in 
each state is to direct the educa- 
tional work thru district extension 
agents. County agents will assist in 
setting up county associations, and 
these associations, to be made up of 
wheat growers, Will take full charge 
of the reduction program in their re- 
spective territories. 

This is a very important and sens- 
ible decision. There will be no poli- 
tics connected with the county set-up 
and the details connected with the 
administration of acreage reduction 
in Iowa as well as in all other states, 
and the paying of benefits to farmers 
who agree to reduce their acreage 
will be handled entirely by the farm- 
ers themselves. 


Organize Under One Plan 


Each county will organize a per- 
manent wheat production control as- 
sociation to supervise the work in 
the county. In a short time, a con- 


stitution and by-laws will be sent 
out by the secretary of agriculture 
te those county associations, so that 
all may be organized under one uni- 
fied plan. 

Six district conferences have been 
held in Iowa by the extension service 
—at Atlantic, Des Moines, Washing- 
ton, Independence, Mason City and 
Storm Lake. These conferences were 
attended by county agents who re- 
ceived instruction as to their duties 
in connection with the organization 
of temporary county associations of 
wheat growers, and in giving public- 
ity to the whole set-up. These tem- 
porary county committees of five 
have been organized in each county 
that produces annually 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat or more, and they in- 
clude influential wheat growers who 
are members of various farm organ- 
izations. 

Each committee will meet to se- 
lect township leaders, same to hold 
a-county conference. At this confer- 
ence, a permanent county production 
control association will be organ- 
ized. Then township committees will 
be appointed to hold meetings in 
their respective townships, canvass 
their territories and get as many 
wheat growers as possible to sign 
a contract with the government to 
carry out not to exceed a 20 per 
cent wheat acreage reduction pro- 


eran 
£Tam., 


Outline of the Program 


The program may be explained as 
follows: To begin with, the secre- 
tary of agriculture will determine 
the extent of the acreage reduction 
necessary to prevent an undue accu- 
mulation of surplus wheat. This will 
not exceed 20 per cent; it may be 
less. The state reduction quota will 
then be forwarded to Leslie M. Carl, 
State crop statistician, who has been 
appointed to act as state allotment 
agent. Thereupon, Mr. Carl will ap- 
portion the acreage reduction to each 
county, as well as its share of the 
benefit fund. From then on, the 
county production control associa- 
ton will take full charge. 

_To explain how the plan will affect 
the individual grower, let us assume 
a farmer grew 110 acres of 

in 1930, and that the yield 
Was 33 bushels per acre, or a total of 
»-600 bushels; that in 1931, he grew 

cres, of 20 bushels per acre, or 
tgs, of 2,000 bushels, and that in 
‘ve= he grew 57 acres, with a yield 
ol 8.7 bushels per acre, or 500 bush- 
Thus, the average production 
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) 
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of wheat by this man for the three 
years was 87 acres, or 2,043 bushels, 
which automatically becomes his al- 
lotted wheat acreage. 

If this man decides to cooperate 
with the government, and reduces 
his acreage 20 per cent, he will be 
paid 30 cents a bushel (less adminis- 
tration expense, estimated at 3 cents 
a bushel) on that portion of his 2,043 
bushels that will be used for human 
consumption. Let us say that 55 per 
cent of our normal wheat crop is 
used for human consumption. In that 
case, this farmer will be paid 27 
cents a bushel for 1,124 bushels, or 
$303.48. This sum then becomes the 
amount the farmer will be paid this 
fall, and also in 1934 and 1935—a 
total of $910.44. 

Thus, for reducing his wheat acre- 
age (three-year average) of 87 acres 
by 20 per cent, 17 acres per year, or 
a total of 34 acres for the two years 
of 1934 and 1935, he will be paid 
$910.44, or a rental of $26.77 an acre. 

The land that is taken out of 
wheat production can not be used 
for any other feed or grain crop, but 
it may be seeded to soil improve- 
ment or erosion control crops, and 
may be put back in any crop the 
following year, provided a_ corre- 
sponding acreage of some other land 
is taken out of production. A benefit 
payment of $26 per acre for a two- 
year wheat acreage reduction should 
appeal strongly to any grower of 
wheat. In view of this, we believe 
that every grower will gladly jdin 
in this program. 


Present Price Is Speculative 


Some farmers may object to acre- 
age reduction on the ground that the 
present price indicates that no arti- 
ficial reduction is needed; that nat- 
ural conditions have already reduced 
the 1933 crop several hundred mil- 
lion bushels, and that the price is 
now satisfactory. Let us remind 
those who hold that view that the 
present high price is not based upon 
supply and demand, but on specula- 
tion. On July 1, we still had a carry- 
over from last year of 360,000,000 
bushels, with the outlook for a 495,- 
000,000 1933 crop, which gives us a 
total of about 855,000,000 bushels, or 
more than 200,000,000 bushels above 
our annual requirements. 

Besides, we have no guarantee of 
poor wheat years in 1934 and 1935. 
If we do not reduce the acreage, we 
might easily produce 800,000,000 
bushels a year, or 1,600,000,000 for 
the two years, in which case we 
would have a much greater surplus 
in 1935 than we have at present. 
That would most certainly mean a 
demoralized market. Bear in mind 
that our export markets have practi- 
cally disappeared for the present 
at least. 

Do not be misled by the present 
speculative market. It can not be 
maintained, unless production is eur. 
tailed, any more than the 1929 stock 
market could be maintained. Unless 
we reduce wheat production to a 
point that will balance home con- 
sumption and the limited export de- 
mand, our present wheat market is 
as sure to collapse as the stock mar- 
ket went to smash in 1929. 

This applies equally to all of our 
cther surplus crops, such as corn 
and hogs, dairy products, cotton and 
tobacco. Let us get clearly into our 
thinking, and never waver from that 
conviction, that farmers as a whole 
will be penalized for every ton .of 
surplus food products they produce. 
To produce for a market that does 
not exist is the height of folly. The 
farm act was passed to aid farmers 
in adjusting production to market 
demands, as people generally have 
come to recognize that without gov- 
ernment help it is impossible for the 
unaided farmer to adjust production 
to the new requirements. Tho indus- 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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AUTO, TRUCK and TRACTOR TIRES 





The TIME TO BUY is before 


prices go up further. That’s 
NOW. Today’s Goodyear prices 
are based on the still low cost of 
rubber and cotton. Rubber and 
cotton have already advanced, 
so naturally you'll have to pay 
more for tires when they go 


higher. 


Buy Goodyears now for your 


farmtruck. Farmersknowthey’re 


toughest and best. Many tires offer “most miles for your 
money.” Goodyear All-Weather Truck Tires prove it. 


Goodyears have the famous, patented, shock-absorbing, 
heat-resisting Supertwist Cord body—the world’s surest 
protection against blowouts. Goodyears have the road- 
biting, center traction All-Weather Tread—the tread that 
makes you say, every time you see its famous mark in the 
road: “You can’t beat those diamond blocks of Goodyear.” 


Yes, sir! Get new All-Weather Tread Goodyears under 
your trucks now—with new Goodyear tubes. Stop at the 
nearest Goodyear Dealer’s and save while the saving’s best! 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 























































BUY NOW 


while these low prices last 


6.00-20 *15°° 


30x5 *19* 
32x6 *%3335 
34x7 %453 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 










































FARM BELTS and HOSE 
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STILL TIME TO MAKE 
RESERVATIONS 


for our : 


All Expense Tour 


to the World's Fair, 
August 13th to 19th 


We leave Des Moines by train (Rock Island) at 
7:00 A. M. Passengers from the west can connect 
with our train here, as the regular Rock Island train 
leaving Council Bluffs at 3:05 A. M. will stop to 
pick up those who enroll for our All Expense Puur, 
at Avoca, Atlantic and Stuart, reaching Des Moines 
in ample time to catch our train. Those leaving 
east of Des Moines can catch our train at Newton, 
Grinnell, Marengo, Iowa City, West Liberty, Wil- 
ton Junction, Davenport, Iowa, and Geneseo, La 
Salle, Bureau and Ottawa, III. 


WHAT OUR ALL EXPENSE TOUR INCLUDES 


Railroad fare to Chicago and return in comfortable day 
coaches; noon meal en route both ways; lodging 6 nights; 
5 days’ admission to the World’s Fair; transportation to 
and from the fair for 5 days; all meals from the time of 
your arrival at Beacon City until you return. Guide serv- 
ice as described in the folder. In short, all absolutely 
necessary expense from the time you leave until you return 
to Des Moines. You will see more of the World’s Fair and 
see it to better advantage if you go with us. IT IS THE 
CARE-FREE WAY to see the Century of Progress, the 
most fascinating, educational and unique World’s Fair 
that has ever been held. The fellowship you will enjoy 
and the new friends you will make are added advantages 
in going with a party like we will have. 

Many will wish to start with us from Des Moines. The 
cost from here is only $42.50. The cost is higher west of 
Des Moines but low. Only $45.50 from Council Bluffs; 
$44.25, Atlantic; $43.50, Stuart. East of here, $42.00 
from Newton; Grinnell, $41.50; Marengo, $40.75; Iowa 
City, $40.25; Wilton Junction, $39.60; Davenport, $39.00. 

We have arranged with the Rock Island Lines to pick 
up our Missouri and southeast Iowa friends at various 
stops. Kansas City costs $45.50; Excelsior Springs, 
$44.50; Trenton, $43.35; Princeton, Mo., $43.00; Allerton, 
Iowa, $42.50; Centerville, $42.00; Eldon, $41.25; Fairfield, 
$40.75; Washington, $40.50; Columbus Junction, $40.00; 
Muscatine, $39.60. 

They will come on the regular train leaving Kansas City 
at 7:45 A. M. and will join our party at Beacon City. Our 
buses will meet them at Blue Island and take them to Bea- 
con City 12 miles away. We hope a number of our Mis- 
souri friends will wish to join us. 


IF YOU WANT TO GO WITH US 


Fill out the coupon below for whatever reservations you 
desire, attach your check to cover the cost and mail it at 
once. All reservations will be made in the order received. 
The first 300 get the preference. Many reservations have 
already been received. Yours should be sent at once if you 
want to be sure of being with our party. It isa trip you 
will always be glad you made and one you will never for- 
get. Act quickly. 

== on — 


To John P, Wallace, 
Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Yes, I want to go with you on your All Expense Tour to the 
World's Fair. 














Tattach check for $............ i ae aes reservations. 
(Give name below.) 
ee ee ee ee » Iowa, or will take 


train on the Kansas City division of the Rock Island at.............. 
seb eras sieeve k chek ane ee Mo, Ia, 
ge | APTI TT TTT ere ee ee terre ee 


DE $68Kb0.0 0 60 dbs Cio cK WOO DOES O+OS.5s bes 04 edd RRR Eu boss ded 


CRE SHSSCHOSEHHSSHEH HOSES EHS H SESE SH SH MESSEEHHHSS ESSE EES EHO SEES SEH LE EE EEOC 


Mail all reservations to: N 
JOHN P. WALLACE, Tour Director, 
Care Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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No Profit K rom ( Jorncobs 


Ear Corn and Corn and Cob Meal Rank 
Low With Yearling Steers 





























OTH in Nebraska and Iowa, where 

a good deal of alfalfa is grown, 
corn and alfalfa hay is considered a 
standard cattle feeding ration. How- 
ever, concerning the preparation of 
corn for feeding, there still exists 
considerable difference of opinion 
among the very best feeders. The 
practice of feeding corn on the ear is 
an old one, and is still quite general- 
ly followed. 

Other stockmen prefer to feed 
the corn shelled, especially when 
alfalfa constitutes the roughage. 
Still others hold that one can grind 
ear corn at but slightly greater ex- 
pense than the cost of shelling, and 
that grinding is preferable. In favor 
of grinding, they claim that with cob 
and grain ground together, one can 
get cattle on feed more rapidly than 
on shelled corn, and with less danger 
of digestive troubles. 

On the other hand, especially when 
handling calves in the feed lot, few 
like to continue feeding snapped 
corn, either ground or merely as bro- 
ken ears, thruout the entire fattening 
period, because, during the last two 
or three months, the cattle are com- 
pelled to consume a lot of rough- 
age which has no feeding value, and 
this limits the consumption of corn, 
and, therefore, slows down the rate 
of gain. 


Tests Made in Nebraska 


In trying to help solve this matter 
of what sort of preparation of corn 
is best for feeding purposes, the Ne- 
braska experiment station fed four 
lots, of ten yearling steers each, from 
October 18 to April 16, or for a period 
of 180 days. The steers were bought 
on the Omaha market at an average 
weight of 639 pounds. They were of 
Hereford breeding, and were classed 
on the market as “good” feeders. 
Their cost was $5 per cwt. 

Lot 1 was fed shelled corn and al- 
falfa hay thruout the period; Lot 2, 
ground shelled corn and alfalfa; Lot 
3, ground ear corn and alfalfa; Lot 4, 
ground snapped corn 80 days, ground 
ear corn 60 days and ground shelled 
corn 40 days, and alfalfa hay. 

Shelled corn was valued at 25 cents 
per cwt., or 14 cents a bushel; ground 
shelled corn, 27 cents; ground ear 
corn and ground snapped corn, 28 
cents, and alfalfa hay, $4 a ton. 

Lots 1 and 2, fed shelled corn and 
ground shelled corn, respectively, ate 
2.5 pounds more of alfalfa per day 
than the other lots, which were fed 
ground ear corn. This indicates that 
roughage furnished by cobs reduces 
the consumption of hay, and raises 
the question whether it is desirable 
to run this cob roughage thru steers. 
But let the steers answer that ques- 
tion for themselves. Here is their 


story: 

Lot 1 ate an average daily of 16.5 
pounds of corn and 5.2 of alfalfa; Lot 
2, 17.8 pounds of corn and 5.9 of al- 
falfa; Lot 3, 17.4 pounds of corn 





(shelled equivalent) and 3.4 of alfal- 
fa; Lot 4, 17.1 pounds of corn (shelled 
equivalent) and 3 of alfalfa. Daily 
gains were as follows: Lot 1, 2.38 
pounds; Lot 2, 2.40; Lot 3, 2.39; Lot 
4, 2.24. After deducting feed cost, in- 
terest on investment at 6 per cent, 
original cost and all selling expenses 
from market returns, and adding the 
value of the pork produced after each 
lot at $3 per cwt., we obtain the net 
profit per head as follows: For Lot 
1, $12.95; Lot 2, $13.93; Lot 3, $8.73; 
Lot 4, $6.83. The cattle were sold at 
the following prces per cwt.; Lot 1, 
$5.50; Lot 2, $5.75; Lot 3, $5.50; Lot 
4, $5.25. 

Note that there was but little dif- 
ference in the net profit from Lots 1 
and 2, the former, fed shelled corn, 
bringing a profit of $12.95 each, and 
the latter, fed ground shelled corn, a 
profit of $13.98. This greater profit of 
Lot 2 was more than accounted for 
by its slightly better condition, as 
reflected in the selling price. In fact 
Lot 1 consumed slightly less feed per 
ewt. of gain than Lot 2. Lot 1 ate 
692 pounds of shelled corn and 222 
of alfalfa per cwt. of gain, while Lot 
2 ate 742 pounds of ground shelled 
corn and 247 of alfalfa. The hogs fol- 
lowing produced 29 pounds of pork 
per steer after Lot 1 and only 15 
pounds after Lot 2. 

On the other hand, ground ear corn 
fed to Lot 3 returned a profit of only 
$8.73 a head, while Lot 4, fed ground 
snapped corn 80 days, ground ear 
corn 60 days and ground shelled corn 
40 days, returned a profit of only 
$6.83 a head. Grinding or cracking 
ear corn did not prove as economical 
in returns as shelled corn. 

Commenting on these tests, H. J 
Gramlich and R. R. Thalman, of the 
Nebraska station, report the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


Checked by Digestion Trial 


“In no instance did cracking the 
corn result in more efficient gains 
than on shelled corn. Gains per bush- 
el of kernel consumed by Lots 1, 2, 3 
and 4 were 8.09, 7.55, 7.69 and 7.33 
pounds, respectively. These results 
were substantiated by a digestion 
trial run in connection with this test, 
showing that more undigested corn 
passed thru the steers which re- 
ceived the ground corn than thru 
those which received the _ shelled 
corn. 

“The results of this test would 
indicate that grinding shelled corn 
is impractical where yearling steers 
are fed 180 or more days. Grinding 
corn may, however, be more prac- 
tical where a short feeding period is 
contemplated, since the steers in Lot 
2 gained more rapidly, showed more 
finish, and were, therefore, valued at 
a higher price than those of Lot 1 
at the end of 140 days. The advan- 
tage in gain of Lot 2 was, howeve! 
largely dissipated during the last 40 
days of the trial.” 





Lot 1, fed shelled corn and alfalfa for 180 days. 
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Dam of brush, wire and stakes to check run-off of water in gully 


kK arms That 


Experiments Show How to Stop Soil Loss 


NY farmer living in the southern 
half of Iowa or in northern Mis- 
souri, Who has been troubled with his 
farm washing away, should take the 
time to drive nine miles west of 
Bethany, Mo., on Highway No. 4, and 
look over the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and* Missouri 
state erosion experiment station. It 
was only in 1930 that this station was 
started on the John Virden farm. Yet 
on June 19, 1933, when a field day 
was in progress, it was evident to 
the thousand present that even the 
worst ditches can be filled up. 

This farm, under the direction of 
R. E. Uhland and A. T. Holman, has, 
in the short period of three years, 
changed from one of gullies to a 
place that attracts attention even 
from the home folks. 

Probably the outstanding feature 
is the method by which the main 
ditch, or “grand canyon,” of the farm 
has been checked. This gully, over 
twelve feet deep at its bad point and 
twice as wide, with steep banks, has 
been filled and smoothed out and 
made productive, saving many acres 
of land. 

This has been done by means of 
an earth dam at the lower side of the 
farm, built wide and high, and used 
as a road. An L-shaped culvert was 
placed in the dam, which permits 
flood water to escape from behind 
the dam, but not until the water has 
had a chance to slow down and the 
soil given a chance to settle. 

Above the larger dam are others 
smaller and doing the same thing— 
stopping the rush of water that cuts 
into the banks. On the sides of the 
hills, where branch runs had started, 
sod bags had been used to slow down 
the cutting water, and in one branch 
a fine example of the use of black 
locust seeding can be observed. 


Must Build Up Fertility 


But that’s only a fraction of the 
work. Because the ditch is big and 
a dam shows up, it catches the eye 
first. But the most important fea- 
ture is to get the farm land back ina 
State of cultivation, so that every 
drop of rain that falls doesn’t start 
sliding off the land and carry with 
it what’s left of the top soil. This is 
done by building fertility. 

Until the soil can be built back, 
it pays sometimes to place terraces 
on the hillsides, running at right- 
angles to the slopes. These serve 
to slow down wash water. Terraces 
are expensive, of course, but unless 
Something is done, the farm will 
Vanish. It has been estimated that 
terraces in Missouri cost from $2 
to $27 per acre, depending upon the 
distance apart they have to be placed 
and how much soil must be thrown 
up, altho the cheaper terraces are 
i the majority. While machinery 
for terracing is expensive for one 
farm, it is pointed out that many 
farmers could go together and get 
the use of such machinery at a rea- 
Sonable figure. 

Earth dams require time "and labor 
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Wash Away 


to build, but if the smaller runs are 
tackled early, the work and expense 
can be kept at a minimum. 

Soil control to prevent washing 
seems to be bound up in crops. These 
experimenters like to get legumes 
started as soon as possible, and this 
Shelby loam soil—and lowa, too, has 
a lot of it—responds tremendously to 
treatments of lime and superphos- 
phate. This makes clover and alfalfa 
respond finely, and the soil loss is 
negligible, while the same land kept 
in corn loses soil at the rate of 64 
tons per acre. Soybeans planted in 
rows weren't as good for saving soil 
as when drilled in. Korean lespedeza 
and timothy in a mixture seemed to 
have a good effect in holding soil, as 
well as in producing a good crop. 

It was interestng to note what 
oats did where the field was badly 
stripped of top soil. Addition of 
phosphate to the soil in one season 
increased the oat yield 20 bushels 
per acre. Applied at the rate of 150 
pounds of 20 per cent phosphate per 
acre, a patch of soil was brought up 
to the point where red clover would 
grow, altho it was evident that lime 
lad to be supplied before sweet clo- 
ver would grow. The crop men cer- 
tainly demonstrated that lime was all 
that was needed to get legumes un- 
der way. If phosphate was incorpo- 
rated initio the soil tonic, then the 
crop was just that much better. 





Must Supply Organic Matter 


Studies of rotations are under way 
on a broad scale, and it is hoped that 
in a few years it can be determined 
just what can safely be planted to 
build the soil up to a point where 
corn can be raised without the loss 
of too much soil. But before any farm 
that is liable to erosion should be 
cropped, organic matter must be 
built into the land. 

Other studies that show how care- 
ful handling of land will result in 
saving the soil are those with refer- 
ence to planting rows of corn or 
beans. Where the furrows were run 
around the hill, there was a great 
soil saving. Deep plowing compared 























WORLD'S FAIR 


Oneida Community Par Plate 
25 Years 


SPOON .OF THE 


WEEK NO. 5 


SCIENCE COURT 


Mecea of those millions who will see, for 
first time, the gigantic strides marked 
by inventive men in the last century. Sei- 
ence Court lends its architectural beauty to 
the famous Hall of Science, where exhibits 
and lectures will enthrall and amaze. Fit 
subject for our “Spoon of the Week.” it 
is beautifully portrayed by Oneida Com- 
munity craftsmen. 
from your set. 


Do not miss this one 


“CREM 


Each issue we show one of these beautiful 
Oneida Community Par Plate 25 Year Sou- 
venir Spoons of the World’s Fair—A Cen- 
tury of Progress. There are six in the set— 
and you will want the entire set. 
how invaluable they will prove as _heir- 
looms; think of the friends and relatives in 
this country and abroad to whom you will 
want to send these souvenirs de luxe! Re- 
member 
full sized teaspoons—not mere souvenir 
toys — genuine Oneida Community — and 
obtainable only through our paper. 


COUPON-—————~ 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 


Think 


they are practical, durable and 


Please send me one (1) General Exhibits Group Century of Progress Souvenir 
Spoon, made by Oneida Community and guaranteed for twenty-five years. Here- 
with enclosed coupon and twenty-five (25c) cents. 


Iowa. (5) 


secaksiesnabsidate = Mba aie epic 


(Each issue—for six ensuing issues—a different spoon will be made 
available to readers of this paper) 


























































HONEST DOLLAR BRAND 4. 


VITAMIN MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


ing essential bone 


Fe ped 
HONEST DOLL AR Brand Vitamin-Mineral 
Supple — saves grain and money; insures 
and beef cattle gains, increased 
milk flow. ‘and greater egg production. Par- 


folder and feed saving instructions 
SUPPLEMENTAL MINERALS COMPANY 
1101 Wainut St., Des Moines, lowa 


GET Free rolvER 


A Fairty Priced Hon- 
ollar Line of 
‘Tested Products 


Ww hog feeder are you? Do you need . . Poultry Antisept 
1 000 pounds of feed to produce 100 pounds ..Necro Treatment 
or r can you =), on 100 pounds of * ‘\ange Remedy 
pork with only 600 to 700 pounds of feed—-or “Fly Spray 
Poultry feeder Is your poultry © "Hog Wormer 


its way? .. Poultry Wormer 
Ww rith grain and feed prices up, cut your hog 
neep and poultry feeding costs. with 
YOLLAR Brand Vitamin-Mineral 
ane ake new, scientifically balanced 
all-purpose concentrate. One complete formula 
saves more feed in any feeding ration by supply 
and body building vitamins and minerals in the bleed 
stream balance common to all livestock and poultry. Contains no 


Disinfectant 
..- Hog Regulator 


You pay only for active minerals and vitamins. 
and poultry pen tests show 





MINERALS 






starvation wastes feed—cuts 
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more information. 
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to shallow plowing is being tested, as 
well as spring and fall cultivation. 


While all figures with reference to 
crops are on short time experiments, 
it can easily be seen that some care 


difference in holding the soil. 


show immediate results. Just because 
ditches seem to be taking a field, 


don’t give up. If you can’t decide on It has Lar 
Quicker an 


what to do, take a trip to Bethany, 


can suggest a scheme to help you. 
Every farmer who lives in south- 
ern Iowa or northern Missouri, can 


afford to look over these projects and 2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


learn a few simple lessons in saving 
soil that can not be replaced, the soil 
experts say, in less than 200 years. 
Why not save the surface now?— | 
W. E. Drips. 





An Improved AERMOTOR 


in handling rotations makes a lot of | The company which originated the steel 
windmill, 

The important thing to the average Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 
observer is that even the simplest made other great improve- 
precautions that any farmer can take ments in windmill construction. 
If you need power for pumping water you 
willsurely want toget thenew Aermotor. 


er Wheel Shaft, Removable Bearings, Quiet Gears, 
. sane Regulation, Adjustable — and = -Oil- 
P ’ sli ae sas ing Pump Pole Swive’ ou get all these new features in addition 
and I'm willing to wager those men to the other time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 
most popular windmill all over the world. 


Branches: 


and produced the ¢ 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














When writing to advertisers. will you please 


mention this paper? 
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[ The Homema 


8 pada and flies, and sticky hot 
days, flowers, fresh vegetables, 
and picnics in the woods ... there’s 
a world of disagreeable things, and 
yet a heap of joy packed into one 
good old summer-time, isn’t there? 
Each year, I learn.more ways of 
combating the summer pests and add 
new tricks that send my stock of 
summer joys soaring. 

For instance, before my family had 
ceased to relish the early spring rhu- 
barb, a horde of ants sallied forth 
on an over-night party raid, and 
what they did to that bowl of rhu- 
barb... or should I say, “and what 
that rhubarb did to those ants”? At 
any rate, both the rhubarb and the 
ants were ruined. 

News travels fast in the ant world. 
My pantry shelf was no longer a 
hide-out for food. It became a regu- 
lar warehouse, serving as a base of 
supplies for a countless horde of 
ants, who had cleverly housed them- 
selves out of my reach under the 
cement walk. 

I scrubbed and scoured, but to no 
avail. It was my husband who sug- 
gested tartar emetic, a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful of thick sugar 
syrup. It the mixture 
as a slow poison, and the ants carry 
home the poisonous and dis- 
tribute it with a hand to 
the home folks. 


seems serves 
cargo 


generous 


Lesson in Nature Study 


Incidentally, the episode of the 
ants served as a splendid lesson in 
nature study for the children... and 
dad and mother as well. We were so 
interested in watching the striped, 
transparent bodies fill with the 
rup, the mechanical precision with 
which the little creatures lined up 
at the bowl, the more than human 
intelligence they showed in finding 
their way to and 
sugar. And we 
effective the poi- 
son could be when 
Mitzi, the inquisi- 
tive family pup, 
lapped a tiny lap 
and promptly be- 
came so sick that 
even the constam- 
ly wagging puppy 
tail ceased to op- 
erate for a time 
So we were not 
when, 


sy- 


from the poisoned 
how 


learned just 


surprised 
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king Departmen 








The Good Old Summer-Time 


study the menus 
that “go over.” If 
I'd say potato sal- 
ad, you'd instant- 
ly think of the 
rows of salad you 
had seen lined up 
on the last picnic 
table, untouched. 
Sut your’ bowl 
will almost inva- 
riably be emptied 
if you'll allow one 
egg to each pota- 
to, one-half as 
many finely diced 
raw carrots anda 
few diced sweet pickles. Always 
have cold potatoes, and dice careful- 
ly, so as to keep the pieces whole. 
Alternate layers of potato, chopped 





egg, carrot and pickle. Use a sour 
dressing. I make mine with three 
eggs, beaten, one cup of medium 


strong vinegar, and a cup of sugar. 
Vary the sugar according to the 
strength of the vinegar, and add such 
seasoning as you desire. I use a 
dash of mustard, pepper, and, of 
course, salt. Cook until thick. 

The container for the 
food makes a surprising amount of 
difference. Try glass oven or refrig- 
erator dishes for your salads. And 
plenty of waxed paper for the 
sandwiches. 


one uses 


use 


From Jelly to Soup 


A gelatin dish seldom carries well. 
I well remember my first and last 
experience, when my quivering jelled 
salad became a swimming mess that 
threatened my entire lunch basket. 
Now I limit my menus to one or two 
simple things, and plan plenty of 
what I take. For a warm dish (and 
they always seem 
to disappear), I 
like to take spag- 


hetti baked with 
dried beef, shred- 
ded, and toma- 
toes. I use lots of 
butter and bake 
it until it is well 
browned . . some- 
times two hours 
in a slow oven. 
But enough of 
picnics and eas 
ng their menus. 


That’s a 





the second day 
after the appear- 
ance of the poi 
soned syrup, the The family 
ants disappeared, 

As for dust, I can offer no cure, 
other than the daily polishing 
and how I do begrudge the time that 
it takes. My floors are old and 
dreadfully hard to take care of, but 
I think I’ve found the almost dust- 
proof floor paint ... or, rather, I’ve 
learned how to mix it. I use a me- 


dium brown paint, add an equal quan- 
tity of steel gray paint, and the an- 
swer is a dull taupe that, in my 
house, almost exactly matches the 
taupe in my rug. 


Woodwork, too, I've mixed to a 
dusi-proof light putty color that 
can’t be beaten as far as blending 
qualities are concerned I began 
with light ivory and squeezed in 
lamp-biack. It comes in fifteen-cent 
tubes, and I used only one tube to 
a half-gallon of paint. Of course, the 
dust still sifts in and settles . but 
it doesn’t show so readily on the 


days which I steal for something 
other than dusting. 

Picnics used to be a bugbear to 
me. I worried before and after as 
to the basket menu. What with 
some two dozen family, community, 
church and club picnics this past 
year, however, I’ve had a world of 


experience and a splendid chance to 


wars with flies, 


topic in 
itself. In fifteen 
minutes | can 
pack a basket with a meal that will 
satisfy the hunger pangs of my fam- 
ily of four, beginning from “scratch” 

sandwiches, a jug of milk, and 
a box of sweet from the 
emergency shelf, plus fruit of some 
sort. I try to make sandwiches that 
are a meal in themselves ... cottage 
cheese with lettuce, cold sliced meat 


wafers 


from my basement supply, peanut 
butter, and bacon, chipped, or even 
eggs cooked in butter over a slow 


flame until hard. 
Especially in summer, I plan to 
keep a well stocked emergency shelf, 





Dust-proof paint. 


quite so quickly 
as a deluge of sud- 
den company and 
the emergency 
shelf found to be 
wanting. 

For picnics, I 
like to keep a box 
of sweet wafers 
always on hand. 
Then, you'd be 
surprised at the 
way a shortcake 
filled with any 
kind of fruit will 
disappear under 
a company attack. 
I keep a box of ready mixed biscuit 
flour on the shelf, and a bit of sugar, 
a dab of milk, or even water, to 
moisten it, and a jar of canned fruit 
or a bowl of fresh fruit, and my des- 
sert is ready to serve and so 
good that one never the 
might-have-beens on the menu, had 
there been more time. Incidentally, 








misses 


there’s a ready- 
mixed cake flour 
that might fill 


your needs on the 
unexpected com- 
pany menu. 
There are times 
when [ rebel at 
starting the oven 
even for an unex- 
pected company 
meal. Then is the 
time when I fall 
back on my blue 


ribbon jars of 





\—/ 


year-old boy to do the cranking, and 
the deed is done. Be sure to add 
salt... about one-fourth as much 
as ice or less and crank until 
sonny calls for help. We don’t pack 
ours, altho it’s better if one has suf- 
ficient ice. And it’s much finer in 
texture if the cream mixture is scald- 
ed before freezing, but usually we 
decide on ice cream thirty minutes 
before serving. But we like it, and 
it’s one more way of getting a quart 
of milk into the family menu. 


A Clean-Up Campaign 


When it comes to flies, a clean-up 
campaign staged by the entire fam- 
ily helps, but flies wage constant 
warfare, centering their attacks on 
the kitchen and living-room screen 
doors. Family cooperation, tight 
screens and an occasional dose of 
spray seems to be the only solution. 

I listed fresh vegetables and flow- 
ers as summer joys, but even these 
two summer pleasures can be en- 
joyed only after a_ considerable 
amount of effort has been expended 
This spring, when I listed the vege- 
tables for the garden, I wanted to 

try everthing... 


broccoli, Chinese 
cabbage, salsify 
cauliflower, and 
so forth. Now I’n 
thankful to have 
plenty of lettuce 
(I’m sure eac! 
leaf represents at 
least one bucket 


of water and on¢ 
“erick” th ‘the 
back), string 
beans and carrots 
The rabbits and 





fruit. During each 
canning episode I 
pick out half a 
dozen “extra specials’ 
aside for emergencies. Incidentally, 
I’m not above doing a “company” 
menu for the family upon occasion. 
We all enjoy the luxurious feeling 
of treating ourselves “swell” for no 
good reason at all, and somehow we 
go back to work with added zest. 


and set them 


A Sixty-Minute Menu 


I'll never be without a few jars of 





pork tenderloin on my _ shelf for 
canned emergencies. In little more 
than an hour’s time, I can serve my 
family and guests riced potatoes (try 
ricing new potatoes thev're deli- 
cious), a vegetable (I’m strong for 


canned string beans when they can’t 
be had fresh from the garden), a pine- 
fruit that I 
mix and then can, and tenderloin 
with the grandest gravy one can 
make. For dessert, I bake a ready- 
mixed cake that I 
nut powdered sugar icing and serve 
with a fruit juice drink. These cakes 
are really delicious if served fresh, 
tho of course any who takes 
pride in her ability would prefer get- 
ting the credit instead of having to 
pass it on to a cardboard box. Some- 
times I stir up a sweet or sour cream 
cake, if I have more time. They are 
always good when served fresh. 

I don’t seem to be able to get very 


apple-peach-apple salad 


ice with a cocoa- 


cook 


and I plan the far from the oven 
next year’s shelf and the _ ice-box 
while the canning during the sum- 
season is at its mer months. I’m 
best. There is very fond of ice 
nothing quite the cream suppers be- 
equal of an emer- cause we have 
gency shelf when plenty of wmiik 
a housewife is and ready access 
confronted with to ice. A_ two- 
unexpected com quart freezer, a 





pany or a hurry- 
up family pécnic. 
And there is noth- 
ing that takes the 
joy out of a pleas- 








small hunk of ice, 
a quart of whole 
milk with two 
eggs, a cup of su- 
gar, flavoring add- 





ant summer day 


From the emergency shelf. 


ed and a fourteen- 


A jelled salad collapses. 


English sparrows 
took all of our 
peas, so we are 
going in for nature study with a ven- 
geance, to see if the use of a BB gun 
is justified on such pests, and father 
and mother are about to lift the ban 
on said pests. 

And one more summer joy before 
I close the list. If the family clam- 
ors for a movie, and the family purs: 
“no,” try wading in the neigh 
boring brook... provided your neig! 
borhood boasts such a luxury. Ov 
first jaunt started out to be a mi! 
now expedition for a fishing 
picnic, and small daughter. a: 
“mom” were instructed to “wait 
the car.” And a brook babbling ri 

Off came our 
and another 
ning was dispensed with 

Allin all, it’s hard to find fault wi 
the good old summer-time.—E, B. 


says 


bass 


at our elbow 





and stockings, 


Hollyhock Rust 
oo hollyhock plants are al- 
most bare of foliage or the 

leaves badly wilted and shriv 
eled, rust is indicated. An examina- 
tion of the under side of some of th 
affected leaves will doubtless 
small brown pustules, whic! 
are the fruiting bodies of the dis 
ease. If your plants have rust this 
year, even tho it be only a 
amount, you can expect a 
attack next year if weather 
tions are at all favorable for its de 
velopment. One should begin this 
season to protect next year’s plants 
As soon as the plants are thru blo: 
the and dé 
stroy them as soon as possible. 
The chief control measures will 
however, come next spring. Early 
the spring. collect all the old foliage 
from any hollyhocks that have come 
thru the winter and burn it. As soon 
as three or four new leaves haves 
developed, begin spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture. Continue the applica- 
tion Weekly until the flower buds 
begin to develop. 


are 


less 


show 


sma: 
seriot 


condi 


soming, remove stalks 
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= Is your kitchen work heavier during these hot weeks? 
 \ As) ) Our Harvest Sale will be a boon. The special of- 


) Y N NN / ferings are items that will lessen your work, and 

f Ay staple necessities in the larger sizes on which you 
a 4 \) make a distinct saving. 

Wh A A few representative items are listed here. There 

() iN ASV VV 909 are many more--see our household circular. This 

A Ke Sale is designed especially for the farm woman who 

f\ \) is faced with the problem of cooking for harvest 


and threshing hands. Labor-saving and cost- 
cutting have both been kept in mind. 





: Prices Effective Three Days PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, July 21-22-24 me A N FR F F 


REGULAR 35c With Each Pound 


TOOTH BRUSH | (~~ \R GROCER 
Fea COFFEE: 25 





With Each Tube 
FULLER'S MAGNESIA 


DENTAL ... 
CREAM ™ 39c 


Genuine magnesia cream—approved by 
the American Dental Association—four 


will need more than usual. 
times as large as the average tube. —s 25c per pound is a bargain 


nal price for coffee of R Grocer quality. Buy what you 


need for the next several weeks. 
HARRIET HILL'S HAND AND SKIN CREAM 
AND HARRIET HILL'S WAVE POWDER 


Ly "ENG 
Large tube Hand Cream, » | 
guar size Wave Powder ~=BOTH FOR 3Q¢ M O Ee T O N S 
JACK SPRAT 
SALAD Special Introductory Offer! Quart Jar 95 
clone doit. 9 . Cc 


A dr (Regular 
PLAIN OR IODIZED 


Brazilian markets justify a 
A higher price for coffee. We 

sare holding R Grocer Coffee 
P at the usual price during 
this sale, for the benefit of 
‘“gour farm customers who 
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essing of superior qua 
ity—heavy egg content—no 
DRESSING oily taste. 30c value) 








Coke Mow Sate is te wre bi A 

Baking Powder 8 Neavening —_— ae _— 9 

Red Cherries 8° 'STvig’bie -_ Packose "FC 
Quaker Mallets "'‘Saan* S- l2e 9 ee 17 C 
Catsup eae ue Se z ; 5 
Sweet Pickles SOAS eze it (Ge Whien Reine, Pies. 



























And Many Other Great Mid-Summer Values! 
See Our Circular! 


BOYS! GIRLS!) (glia: 


Tune In The Jack Sprat Smile Ciub 
WOC-WHO, 9:00 A. M.. Every Saturday Morning 
Tuesday, Wednesday. Friday. 


Thursday, 9; 6. ee ee 
*s Marketing 9:00 A. M. ei 4 
bth, omy is Marketn Favorite Foods of Famous Folks. 4 


IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR PRODUCE 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE | 
eae J 


Gideon them, mingled with Connemiys: Sor 

himself, with which the old man said: 

(Notes on the Sabbath School | es- If Baal is a god, let him look after 

son for July 30, 1933. Judges, 7: 4-7, his own business. If there is any- 

16-21.) thing to him, he can punish the man 
HERE is a graphic story told who has broken down his altar. 


the lesson, but to understand it 


we must read the entire preceding 
chapter, in fact, the entire book of 
Judges. “All the days of Joshua and 


the days of the elders that outlived 


Joshua,” the Israelites did well. Then 
speedily followed what Moses had 
anticipated. The people became cor- 
rupted, forgot the God who made 
them and redeemed them. They nat- 
urally became weak and a prey to 


nations of Canaan, 
case to the wan- 


the surrounding 
and in this special 
dering tribes of the desert. 

When the people 
were in sore dis- 
tress, then as now, 
they cried for help 
to the god that made 
them. An unnamed 
prophet had stirred 
the hearts of the 
people by an_eap- 
peal. Among those 
thus moved was a 
young man, named 
Gideon, the son of 
Joash. His soul was 
stirred within him 
when he saw the 
awful desolation of 
his country, and he 
was greatly moved 
when he_ reflected 
that an altar to Baal, 


father. 

This young man is threshing out 
wheat with a stick, or flail, in an old 
wine press, for the purpose of hiding 


it in the clefts of the rocks, when 
one day a stranger approaches and 
salutes him as a mighty man of 
valor, and tells him that Jehovah is 
with him. We do not wonder that 
Gideon asks for a sign, not in un- 
belief, but to know that in very deed 
this commission is from Jehovah, 
who taught Moses how to lead the 
hildren of Israel thru the wilder- 


ness, and Joshua how to conquer the 
land. He now proceeds to offer a 
sacrifice of a kid and unleavened 
cakes of a whole ephah of meal— 
enough for a dozen men; and, in 
order that no one may know anything 
about it, he brings the flesh in a 
bread basket and the broth in a pot. 
The mysterious messenger tells him 
to lay the flesh and the cakes on a 
rock and pour out the broth. Then, in 
token of his Divine commission, the 
stranger touches the flesh and cakes 
with the end of his staff. Flames 
burst out and consume the sacrifice, 
thus assuring Gideon that he is in- 
deed to be the messenger of the 
Lord. The stranger vanished, but 
not until he had told Gideon to take 
his father’s bullock, the bullock that 

was a calf when the first Midianitish 
invasion occurred, possibly the only 
bullock that Joash had, to tear down 
the altar of Baal, to tear down the 
Asherah, the place sacred to lust and 
impurity, and to offer the bullock as 
a sacrifice to Jehovah, using as fuel 
the wood of the temple of lust. And 
Gideon did so, with the assistance 
of ten of his men-servants. 

There great indignation the 
next morning because the altar of 
Baal had been cast down. A mob 
gathered and commanded Joash to 
bring out his son to be put to death 
because he had broken down the 
altar of Baal. Joash, wise old fellow 
that he was, put this question: “Will 
ye contend for Baal, or will ye save 
him?” If there is a man here who 
has sunk low enough to fight Baal’s 
battles, we will give him another day 
to consider, and if he doesn’t repent, 
we will put him to death. I can 
imagine the feeling of contempt for 


was 





the sun god, had “Uncle Henry” Wallace 
been erected on the 
patrimony of his “oe * 


When harvest time came, and the 
horde of marauders was expected, 
Gideon had collected an army of his 
own clan and tribe. The northern 
tribes also gathered under his stand- 
ard. Two-thirds of them were an un- 
disciplined mob, faint-hearted, and 
availed themselves of the Mosaic 


privilege of return on the eve of bat- 
tle. They had not the courage to 
fight. It must be shown that this de- 
liverance is by the hand of Jehovah. 
The night was evidently moonless, 
when Gideon and his servant Purah 
clambered down the 


__—s. rocks till they were 


within hearing of 
the guards nearest 
the mountain, the 
source from which 
the Midianites antic- 
ipated danger, tell- 
ing stories around 
the campfire, after 
the manner of the 


oriental. “Behold,” 
said one story-teller, 
“I dreamed a dream, 


and, lo, a cake of 
barley bread tum- 
bled into the camp 
of Midian, and came 
into the tent, and 
smote it so that it 
fell, and turned it 


upside down, so that 
the tent lay flat.” 
And his fellow, in 
the true spirit of the 
answered, “This is nothing 
save the sword of Gideon, the 
son of Joash, a man of Israel; into 
his hand God hath delivered Midian, 
and all the host.” 

And Gideon, as he and Purah hid, 
silently bowed his head and _ wor- 
shiped. They then slipped back into 
the camp of the three hundred, qui- 
etly told the plan of the campaign, 
and silently stationed themselves 
around the hosts of the invaders. At 
the appointed time, they broke the 
pitchers which concealed the lamps 
(or torches), blew the trumpets, 
waved the torches and shouted, “The 
sword of Jehovah (that name dread- 
ed by the Canaanites, the Midianites, 
the Amelekites, the Hittites, and all 
the desert tribes) and of Gideon (the 
one man whose deeds of valor were 


— dre. 


oriental, 


else 


dreaded by the invaders).” Natur- 
ally, confusion reigned supreme in 
the host, which was not an army 


drilled for battle, but simply a band 
of marauders bent on pillage. The 
noise coming from all sides, they be- 
lieved that the whole thirty-two thou- 
sand which had been gathered for 
battle were upon them, and perhaps 
imagined as many more. The result 
was that every man’s sword was 
against his fellow. A rush was made 
for the fords at Bethbarah, one of 
the few places at which that stream 


could be crossed in safety, while 
some aimed to cross at one of the 
upper fords. It required many days 
to reach these fords, and in the 
meantime swift runners from the 
camp of the three hundred had 


aroused the host of Ephraim to hold 
the ford, while the men of Naph- 
tali, Asher and Manasseh, who had 
not the courage to attack the Midian- 
ites in battle, joined in the pursuit. 

Apparently, the main object in re- 
cording this story was to teach the 
Israelites, and, thru them, all nations 
in all ages, that no matter how deep 
the degeneracy of a nation may be 
because of violation of Divine law, 
help from on high will be available 
whenever, in deep distress, they are 
ready to seek it and avail them- 
selves of it. Evidently another rea- 
son for recording this story was to 
teach man in all ages that the Lord 


can help him in time of sore trouble 
and need, when without His help no 
help can come. The lesson also 
teaches that men with grave defects 
in their character can be instruments 
for God of great long as 
they are willing to obey the Divine 
directions. Gideon is at his best in 
this lesson. Success made him 
crafty and cruel and ambitious to be 
high priest. Prosperity and success 
are a great test of character. 


good, so 


Ruth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 6, 193° Ruth, 1:6-10, 
14-19a.) 

: THE book of Ruth, 

is drawn aside and we are given a 
glimpse of the Israelitish farmer, of 
the courts of justice, and of the 
strength and purity of domestic ties. 
Essentially, the book of Ruth is a 
love story, and the most charming 
and perfect ever written. 

The plot is simplicity itself. There 
had been a severe drouth around 
Bethelehem about ten years before, a 
not uncommon thing in that country, 
and a small farmer named Elimelech 
had been compelled to abandon his 
farm and find a living where best he 
could. He crosses over to the coun- 
try of Moab, taking with him his 
wife, Naomi, and his two boys. The 
boys take a fancy to the girls in the 
new country, and marry. Disaster 
again visits the family; Elimelech 
dies, and so do both the sons, and 
Naomi is left a widow in a strange 
land, the religion of which is abso- 
lutely forbidden to her own people. 
Naturally, she now thinks of home 
and home ties, and prepares to go 
back to her people and to her reli- 
gion. It is at this point that she 
comes to view in the lesson. 

She and her daughters-in-law had 
apparently begun their long journey 
homeward, when Naomi, fearful of 
the greeting these strangers would 
receive at her old home, entreats 
them to return to their people and 
their religion, hoping that they would 
each marry, or, to put it in her quaint 
way, “find rest in the house of a 
husband,” and praying that her Lord 
Jehovah would deal as kindly with 
them, even if they were heathen, as 
they had done with her dead 
and with herself. “Then she kissed 
them; and they lifted up their voice, 
and wept.” And they said: “Nay, but 
we will return with thee unto thy 
people.” There was some good blood 
in these young widows, even if they 
were idolators. When, however, Na- 
omi points out that there is not much 
chance for them to obtain husbands 
in their new home, “they lifted up 
their voice, and wept again; and 
Orpah kissed her mother-in-law” and 
went back to her people and her reli- 
gion, “but Ruth clave unto her” and 
said, in brief, that if Naomi would 
not allow her to go with her now, 
she would follow her. She would not 
only stay with Naomi now, but until 
death separated them. Not only that, 
but she would abjure her country 
and her gods, and henceforth be a 
servant of Jehovah. The tie which 
henceforth beund Ruth to Naomi 
not only that of a common love for a 
dead son and husband, but that deep- 
er tie, a common faith in the same 
God. And this satisfied the childless 
Naomi, and the matter was settled. 

It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest when they returned, and Ruth 
proposes to at once go to work, and, 
like a sensible woman as she was, at 
the first work she could get. The Mo- 
saic law forbade the farmer to glean 
his fields, that is, to rake up the 
scattered heads. The gleanings were 
the rightful share of the poorest peo- 
ple. If there was nothing else for 
Ruth to do, she could glean, and she 
did. We are now taken to the fields 
of the biggest farmer in the vicinity, 
Boaz, apparently a bachelor and “a 
mighty man of wealth.” 


the curtain 


sons 


(Ruth, 2: 
1-2.) There was might in wealth then 
Evidently, he was a religious 
man, and there was the best of feel- 
ing between him and his hired help. 


as now, 


Like many large farmers of today, 
Boaz lived in town and worked his 


fields with hired labor. We can im- 


July 22, 193: 


agine him coming out to the field 
about noon and saying to the hands, 
“The Lord be with thee,” and we can 
hear the answer, “God bless thee.” 
(Ruth, 2:4.) Looking around, he asks 
the foreman, “What strange girl is 
this gleaning among the sheaves?’ 
The foreman replies, “It is the Moab- 
itish woman who came back with 
Naomi. She is a good one, too. She 
came early this morning, and sticks 
to it right along all day.” 

Boaz had heard already in town 
good reports of her, particularly of 
her devotion to her mother-in-law, 
and of her conversion to the faith of 


Israel. (Ruth, 2:11.) He approaches 
her in a fatherly sort of way, tells 


her to stay right along thru harvest, 
and ends by telling her to come to 
dinner. It is not, however, until he 
slips around to the reapers and tells 
them that they might, as it were ac- 
cidentally, let fall some handfuls on 
purpose for her to pick up, that we 
see that the old bachelor is agreeably 
impressed with the young widow. To 
say that Naomi was delighted would 
be putting it too mildly. This was 
the first happy day that she had had 
for a long time. The match-making 
instinct, generally strong in women 
who have been happily married, as- 
serts itself, and when the harvest 
was over and threshing time came, 
she said to Ruth: “Shall I not seek 
rest for thee, that it may be well 
with thee?” Which is a rather beau- 
tiful way of saying, ‘““My dear, I must 
get you a husband.” 

The fourth chapter of Ruth gives 
us a charming picture of the Jewish 
court in the time of the judges. When 
Naomi had brought Boaz to see the 
line of duty, old-bachelor-like, he did 
not let any grass grow under his feet. 
He is at the gate of Bethlehem bright 
and early in the morning, has ten eld- 
ers, or, as we would say, squires, all 
ready, and waits for his man, the fel- 
low who stood between him and 
Ruth, to come along, and _ says: 
“Hello, come hére and sit down. Will 
you pay off the mortgage of the farm 
of our old friend Elimelech? You 
have the first right. If you will, well 
and good; if not, I will.” “All right,” 
says the kinsman. “But,”’ says Boaz, 

“whosoever gets the land must mar- 
ry the heiress, Ruth, the Moabitess.” 
“T can not do that,” says the kins- 
man, “lest I mar mine own inherit- 
ance, and you may have both,” and 
he plucked off his shoe and gave it to 
Boaz, which was the legal way under 
the Jewish law of transferring prop- 
erty. (See Deuteronomy, 25: 5-10.) 

Two points are especially empha- 
sized in this lesson: First, the 
strength of the affection developed 
between good people who are sharers 
in a common sorrow; second, the 
broad charity of the Jewish nation, 
which found room for the strangers 
from all lands who accepted their 
faith in God and conformed to the 
manners and customs prescribed in 
the Mosaic ritual. 








No Slack Filling 
| fconomical- pee 
‘SAME PRICE today 


AS 42 YEARS AGO 
| 25 ounces for 25* 


Paul seated. ‘Action il 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
BY OUR GOVERNMENT 
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| Our Cookery Corner 











Burnt Sugar Cake 


1% cups of sugar 


5 cup of burnt sugar liquid 
2, cup of butter 
3 eggs 
3 cups of cake flour 
3 teaspoons of combination bak- 
ing powder 
1 cup of water 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Make burnt sugar liquid by melt- 
ing one cup of sugar in an aluminum 
pan on a hot fire. When dark brown, 
add one cup of boiling water and 
boil hard for five minutes. Cream 
putter, add sugar, then one-half cup 
of burnt sugar liquid. Beat eggs well 
(yolks and whites together), and 
add to batter, beat well. Sift baking 
powder and flour and add alternate- 
ly with water to the batter. Add 
flavoring. Bake in two layers in a 
roderate oven. 
For the icing, use: 
2 cups of sugar 
2 tablespoons of burnt sugar liquid 
Dash of salt 
1 cup of cream or rich milk 
Cook until it forms a soft ball in 
cold water. Cool, and then beat 
until creamy.—Mrs. S. C. Schumach- 
er, Spencer County, Indiana. 


Sandwich Spread 


36 large ripe tomatoes 
18 large onions 

1 small hot pepper 

8 large sweet peppers 
¥% cup of salt 

1, cup of dry 

3 cups of brown sugar 
1 quart of vinegar 

115 cups of flour 


mustard 


Seald, pare and crush tomatoes. 
Add onions, chopped. Cook until 
well done. Run thru a sieve, add 


sugar and salt, and cook twenty min- 
utes. Make paste of mustard, flour 
and vinegar, add this and chopped 
peppers to first mixture, boil five 


minutes and seal in glass jars. 


Chopped celery may be added to the 
above ingredients if desired, at the 
time of the first cooking.—Mrs. H. L., 
Morgan County, Illinois. 


Banana Cake 


% cup of butter 

1% cups of sugar 

2 eggs 

2% cups of cake flour 
% teaspoon of combination bak- 
ing powder 

teaspoon of soda 
teaspoon of salt 

Y% cup of sour milk 

1 cup of mashed bananas 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 


taht ae 


Add sugar gradu- 
ally. Add well beaten eggs. Sift 
flour once before measuring. Sift 
flour, baking powder, soda and salt 
together, and add alternately with 
the sour milk and bananas, which 
have been mashed thru a sieve. Add 
flavoring. Pour into well greased 
pans and bake thirty minutes at $50 
degrees. Makes two eight-inch layers. 

This may be served immediately 
with whipped cream, garnished with 
sliced bananas. However, I prefer a 
seven-minute icing.—Mrs. Frank E. 
Geis, Logan County, Illinois. 


Cream butter. 


Jelly Roll Cake 
1 cup of flour 
1 teaspoon of combination bak- 
ing powder 
3 eggs 
1 cup of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
6 tablespoons of hot water 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Beat eggs until light and creamy. 
Add to dry mixture. Add hot water 
and vanilla. Pour out on well but- 
tered and floured flat pan. Bake in 
hot oven until light brown. Place on 
heavy paper which has been dusted 
with powdered sugar. Spread on thin 
layer of jelly, and roll, not too tight, 
as it makes the cake lose its lightness. 
—Mrs. S. F. Cary, Linn County, Iowa. 





Be a Good Neighbor 








"perp Aren’t they nice 
Pe things to have—especially in the 
country! Oh, the lyrics that could be 
written about country neighbors! 

Do you measure up as a neighbor? 
Some of us don’t, you know, whether 
we live in the country or the city. 

But while country neighbors have 
greater opportunities to know each 
other more intimately, perhaps, as 
the communities are not so thickly 
settled and there are not so many 
people to get acquainted with, still 
I believe that the true spirit of 
neighborliness abides in all places 
where people live within calling dis- 
tance of each other. 

{ have known country neighbors 
to walk five miles to bring remedies 
and to “set up” when members of 
families were ill. T’ve lain ill in an 
apartment in one of our largest cities 
and had the woman down the hall, 
a total stranger, drop in with kindly 
advice and tempting soup. 

've known a country neighbor to 
Share fresh meat, when he killed 
with his neighbors for miles 
I remember when my room- 
id I, two mere girls trying to 

apartment and a job in the 
infinitesimal wages, benefit- 

the kind-heartedness of the 

Woman in the next apartment who 
n “accidentally” bought a cou- 
f chops too many for her needs, 
and asked us if we couldn’t use them 
“before they went to waste.” 

| moved into a house with a Ger- 
man landlady when my husband and 
I first went to housekeeping. I had 
hever known a foreign-born person 
very intimately, and it was hard to 
understand her, and I thought I could 
hever get to really know her. How 
ceexen I was! We lived there 
f°’ tWo years, and I love that 250- 
Pound, heart-as-big-as-the-world Ger- 


hogs, 

around 
Mate ar 
keep at 
city on 


€ d from 











man woman too dearly for words. 
The kindnesses she has shown me 
when illness and hard luck visited 
our household! The hundreds of 
bouquets I’ve had from her garden, 
and the novel and delicious German 
dishes from her kitchen! Never a 
delicacy on her table that I did not 
share it! 

Then we moved into a different 
part of the city, and my neighbors 
seemed stiff and stand-offish. But 
then in the spring I started my flow- 
er garden .... Perhaps you know 
the rest. I was deluged with slips 
and plants and invitations to see 
their gardens, and much friendly in- 
terest in my efforts, which I must 
confess were rather amateurish. One 
woman, who seemed to be very re- 
luctant to “make up,” broke down 
all barriers one Memorial day when 
her little daughter staggered up to 
my door with a huge armload of gor- 
geous, long-stemmed tulips. Eventu- 
ally, I found this woman was much 
interested in quilts, and now we are 
the warmest of friends. 

Have I done my part in being a 
good neighbor in return for the kind- 
me? Well, I’ve truly 
tried. And I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that whether two families live 
on a desolate prairie ten miles apart, 
and can only help each other out in 


nesses shown 


time of dire necessity, as our pio- 
neers were forced to do; whether 
they live in a country community 


and exchange calls and recipes and 
flower seeds and farm machinery and 
help in killing hogs, or whether they 
live in a city apartment house, with 
its limitations and restrictions 
really getting acquainted with each 
other, if the spirit of true neighbor- 
liness is in the heart, it is bound to 
overcome all obstacles and make it- 
self evident.—Mrs. Lois J. Hurtey. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS! Get Posto and 
other Post Toasties Cut-Outs—FREE! 


They come on Post Toasties packages 
... Posto the Clown on one; soldiers on 
another; circus people and animals on a 
third. As soon as the package is empty, 
get your scissors and cut them out. 
What fun you’ll have with them! 


You'll love Post Toasties . . . big, 
golden flakes made from toasted hearts 
of corn. The cereal that stays so crisp 
and delicious in milk or cream. And 
tastes so good with fruit or berries, too! 


Ask your mother to get some Post 
Toasties for you today! — in the new Cut- 
Out packages. A General Foods product. 

Visit the General Foods Exhibit, A Century 


of Progress, Chicago ( June to October), and 
see the Post Toasties display. 






































Cut-Outs 
on every 
Package 
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6 Safety Factors 
FOR HOME CANNERS 


Millions of women know by happy experience that 
it is simple as A-B-C to can ANY food in KERR 


Jars and never lose a single jar! Because— 


1. KERR Jars seal positively AIR TIGHT. 


2. No rubber rings required. 


3. No unsanitary crevices for germs to multiply. 

4. Gold-lacquered Caps—100% sanitary—not af- 
fected by fruit or vegetable acids. 

5. The only jars that can be instantly tested for 


seal. 


6. Easy to seal by ALL methods of canning. 


The Exclusive KERR ““Spoon Test” 


also the 





store them away. 


MILLIONS USED EVERY YEAR IN 
THE KITCHENS OF THE NATION 












Tells you instantly whether you 
have a perfect seal. When jars 
are cold, tap the Lid with a 
spoon. When properly sealed 
it will give a clear, ringing note; 
Lid will be curved 
slightly inward. You KNOW 


your jars are sealed before you 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


("SELF SEALING” Brand 


Don’t Buy Just “Fruit Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Kerr Jars are made in 
all sizes and in 4 styles 
—Kerr Mason(Round) ; 
Kerr Mason (Square); 
Kerr Wide Mouth Ma- 
son; and Kerr Economy 
Jars. 


Choose the Style 
That Suits You Best 





Modernize Your Old 
Style Mason Jars with 
Kerr Mason Caps. 


Kerr Mason Caps fit 


any standard Mason 
jars. 

Just send your name and 

address on postcard or FR E E 
letter for free literature answering your 
home canning questions and giving full 
information on canning any foods by 
any method. Write today to Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp. 883 Main Street, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 





Trade-Mark Registered... PATENTED) 








25 Peter Pan Prints 
For 25 Cents 








Recently, when I offered 25 fast color 
prints with the ever popular Double Wedding 
Ring, Flower Garden, or Friendship Dahlia 
pattern free, literally thousands took advan- 
tage of it. Here is even more cheerful news. 

This time, I have selected 25 new, smali 
figured prints of the most delightful designs, 
in the well known color-fast Peter Pan mate- 





rial And with them you have your choice 
of some lovely new quilt patterns. 

No. C377 suggests several varieties of but- 
terflies, with instructions for setting the guilt 
together. Wo, C478 is a new Dresden Plate, 
with exquisite grace and charm. The blocks 
may be alike, or, if using scraps, they may 
be variegated. No. C210 is a design that was 
popular even in great-grandmother'’s day, but 
this pattern shows a variety of new ways for 
setting it together, giving entirely different 
effects. C503 brings you a bundle of 25 
Peter Pan prints with your choice of any one 
of the above cutting patterns, for 25 cents 
In C604, for 25 cents, you may have your 
choice of any one of these patterns, with a 
bundle of 25 plain color-fast material. 

Any of the above mentioned patterns may 
be obtained for 15 cents each, or the three 
for 25 cents. Address your letters to the 

Quilt Editor 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 
Des Moines, lowa 
Allow ten days for delivery, 























Merrion Philadelphia to 


worldtravellersand they'll say 
—“Bellevue-Stratford”. This 
famous hotel has always at- 
tracted those who appreciate 
the finer things of life; those 
whose experience has taught | 
them where to find facilities, 
comforts and services in the 
fullest measure. Rates con- 
sistent with present times. 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen'l Mgr. 
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Canning Kitchen for July 





eee 





AM sending one of my favorite 

recipes for the Canning Kitchen, 
and would like a little favor in re- 
turn. As to the recipe for salt pack 
corn, do you add any water when 
you put it on to cook and when you 
can it? May we have lots of sweet 
cucumber recipes in our column this 
summer—recipes for putting up the 
tiny cucumbers as well as the large 


ones? Have you the recipe for cur- 
rant conserve? I have never been 
able to find it. Here is my prize 
recipe: 


Green Tomato Mince Meat 


Chop three pounds of green toma- 
toes and drain. Bring pulp to boiling 
point in fresh water three times, 
draining well each time. Add three 
pounds of chopped apples, eight cups 
of brown sugar, two tablespoons of 
salt and one cup of suet. Cook until 
clear, and add two pounds of raisins, 
one cup of vinegar, two tablespoons 
of cinnamon, two teaspoons of cloves, 
one teaspoon of nutmeg, two pieces 
of candied citron and one candied 
orange peel. (The citron and orange 
peel may be omitted.) Cook until 
thick, and seal in jars. When blanch- 
ing tomato pulp, use hot water each 
time.—Mrs. E. G. 

Thank you ever so much, Mrs. E. 
G., for the delicious sounding tomato 
mince meat. Now we'll try to answer 
your questions. First, the salt pack 
corn recipe: 


Sait Pack Corn 


Cut tender corn close to cob, but 
do not scrape. Measure one gallon 
of corn and add one teacup of salt to 
each gallon. Cook until corn is done, 
pack in jars and seal. There’s one 
precaution: Be sure that_your gallon 
measure is correct. If too little salt 
is used, the corn will become soft. 
Steep in boiling water or parboil a 
few minutes to remove excess Salt 
when jar is opened. 

As to the water, add merely enough 
to keep the corn from sticking. Just 
add some water when you put the 
corn on to cook, and if it gets too dry 
as you stir it, add a little more, There 
should be little or no water in the 
corn when packed in the cans. 

Later in the season, we are going 
to devote an entire household de- 
partment to pickle-making, and I’m 
sure we will have enough cucumber 
pickle recipes to please everybody. 
We'll have sweet ones and sour ones, 
for both big and little cucumbers, as 
well as mixed pickles and relishes. 
I'll be glad to work your favorite 
pickle recipes into this coming page, 
if you readers care to send them in. 


Bar-le-Duc (Currant Preserves) 


Put one cup of currant juice and 
three pounds of sugar into a sauce- 
pan, cook five minutes, and skim 
closely. Add one pound of whole 
currants, cook five minutes more, 
strain out currants, return juice to 


fire, and boil until thick and cle 
Skim and strain thru cheeseck 
over cooked currants, return to f 
and boil just one minute. Pour i: 
hot pint jars and seal. 

Mrs. H. D. writes that she is mu 
interested in canning soups, and 
would like some recipes. Follow 
are good recipes for soups commor! 
canned at home. If any of you hay: 
other good ones, please send then 


Soup Stock 


Cover with water the bones ani 
trimmings of meat, two small carrot 
two small onions, two pieces of « 
ery cut fine. Season and cook unt 
meat is tender (about two hours 
Remove meat and bones. You may 
either strain and can the clear stock 
or leave the vegetables in. Pour 
into jars and process three hours in 
hot water bath, forty-five minutes in 
pressure canner, at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure, or three and one- 
half hours in oven. 


Tomato Pulp for Soup 


Use dead-ripe tomatoes. Scald 
and skin and cut into pieces. Cook 
thirty minutes, press thru sieve and 


pour into hot jars. Add one teaspoon 
of salt to each quart, seal tightly if 
two-piece screw bands are used, and 
leave a half-turn loose if zine lids 
and rubbers are used. Process for 
thirty-five minutes in hot water bat 
ten minutes in pressure cooker 
seventy-five minutes in oven. 


Vegetable Soup Mixtures 


One part of tender sweet corn 
two parts of tomatoes, diced onio1 
tender peas and diced carrots makes 
a good combination for canning 
soups. Pack into jars and process 
according to time required for the 
vegetable in the mixture which 1 
quires the longest processing time 





Mrs. L. L. L. wants to know how to 
handle garden huckleberries. Sh 
says she raised a lot of them last 
year, but they were so bitter she 
didn’t know what to do with them. 
Can any of our readers help her? 

Have any of you a good dill or 
sour pickle recipe for putting the 
cucumbers down in jars or kegs in 
brine and eating them from the brine 
without having to can later in jars? 
I have many recipes of this nature, 
but they all require later canning il 
jars.—L. J. H. 





Editor’s Note: The following book 
lets contain many answers to can 
ning problems: “Modern Methods of 
Home Canning,” “Steps in Canning,” 
“Budget Your Food Supply,” “Hom: 
Canning of Meats, Poultry, Game and 
Fish.” Should you like one or all « 
these booklets, your name signed t 
a penny postal card, addressed to t! 
Canning Kitchen Editor, Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will bring them to } 
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Chicago W orld’s F air Trip 


VV onderful Vacation at Low Cost 


UNDREDS of inquiries have been 
received and many registrations 
made for “Our All-Expense Tour to 
the World’s Fair.” Those who wish 
to go with us can either start from 


Des Moines, join our special train 
over the Rock Island en route, or 


meet with our party at Beacon City, 
if it is not convenient to join us en 
route. The announcement on anoth- 
er page, which contains a coupon for 
making reservations, gives the cost 
of the trip from points west of Des 
Moines, as well as points east of Des 
Moines, on the main line of the Rock 
Island, and also southeastern Iowa 
and Missouri stations where the reg- 
wlar trains on the Kansas City line of 
the Rock Island will take passen- 
gers. If you want to join our party 
at Beacon City, and desire to have 
us furnish transportation from your 
nearest railroad station, let us know 
and we will be glad to quote you the 
cost of railroad transportation back 
and forth from your town, and all 
expense from the time you arrive at 
Beacon City until you start your re- 
turn journey from Chicago. For in- 
stance, those who desire to take the 
rain at Sioux Falls, S. D., will be 
furnished transportation (good in 
day coaches only) from Sioux Falls 
to Chicago and return, transportation 
from Chicago to Beacon City and re- 
turn, and all expense at Beacon City, 
including transportation back and 
forth and admission for five days to 
the fair, for $45.50; and from Sioux 
City the same. The best train to take 
from Sioux Falls would be the train 
leaving there at 3:30 p. m., on the 
Illinois Central, or from Sioux City, 
leaving at 5:30 p. m. We will be glad 
tc quote a price from any point in 
Iowa to those who desire to connect 
with our party at Beacon City, in 
case they do not desire to catch our 
train on one of the stops on the 
main line of the Rock [sland. Full 
information concerning the cost from 
any station in Iowa will gladly be 
furnished. 


Delightful Fellowship 


We think many of our friends will 
want to drive to Des Moines and 
catch the train here, or at points 
east of here on the Rock Island, as 
our train, leaving Des Moines at 7 
a.m., will have a fine lot of folks to 
get acquainted with, and there is an 
advantage in being with the party. 
lowever, where it is not convenient 
to catch our train, our farm friends 
can join our party at Beacon City, 
and they will have delightful fellow- 
ship with farm folks from over the 
State while there. 

Some of the folks who made the 
tour to the Pacific North- 
West with us are coming from Okla- 
homa to join our party at Des 
Moines; others from Iowa are con- 
necting with us here, and our vaca- 
tion tour friends who came from 
eastern Iowa will undoubtedly be 
interested in joining our party en 
route, as they know what good times 
we have together. But if you can’t 
s0 on our special train, join us at 
City anyway, and you will 
five days of wonderful fellow- 
Ship and five days of wonderful sight- 
Seeing at the Century of Progress. 
The re has never been another 
World's Fair like the Century of 
Progress, as there are so many in- 
teresting things to see in the various 
building : F 

at admis- 


vacation 


Bear on 
have 


gs, which the general 


Sion ticket we furnish covers, that 
the five days at the fair will be all 
too short. The marvelous show of 
_ Sses in the Hall of Science will 
 -escinating, and our guides will 


hel; 


» you to see the most interesting 
gs in this wonderful building to 
»est possible advantage, and will 
Suggestions for you with refer- 
to other things you will desire 

You will find the Transpor- 
tation building, which portrays the 
Progress of transportation, likewise 


ence 


to see 


* 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


a wonderfully interesting place. It 
is needless to say that you will find 
the agriculture, horticulture and 
dairy buildings, which are features 
of the agricultural display, particu- 
larly attractive. There are so many 
interesting and educational things 
to see that the question is to plan 
your various days at the fair so you 
will get the most out of them, and 
this is where our guide service will 
help. We believe our farm friends 
who join our trip to the Century of 
Progress will see more things and 
see them more completely in the five 
days at the fair than they would see 
in twice the length of time if they 
made the trip alone. 

Reservations for our trip are being 
made in the order received. The 
number we can take care of is limit- 
ed. If you want to join our party, we 
urge that you make your reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible moment, 
It will indeed be, as some one has 
expressed it, a “trip of a lifetime.” 


Feeding Cattle Once a Day 


Is it practical to feed fattening 
cattle only once a day? 

Most cattle men feed their fatten- 
ing stuff twice a day. At certain pe- 
riods in the year, this method tends 
to crowd the operator for time. Con- 
sequently, it has been wondered if 
feeding only once a day, say in the 
morning, would not be just as satis- 
factory as the twice-a-day feeding. 

Prof. G. Bohstedt and his co-work- 
ers at the University of Wisconsin 
have experimented for three years on 
this problem and have recently re- 
leased a summary of their work. 
Each year they fed three lots of uni- 
form yearling steers, one lot getting 
feed once daily (in the morning), a 
second lot getting feed twice daily, 
and another lot getting corn in self- 
feeders and other feeds once a day. 
The average daily consumption was 
a little over twelve pounds of shelled 
corn, three-fourths of a pound each 
of linseed meal and cottonseed meal, 
two pounds of alfalfa hay, and around 
seventeen pounds of corn silage. 

Apparently, there is little differ- 
ence between the three methods. Cat- 
tle on twice-a-day feeding gained just 
a shade more rapidly than steers on 
once-a-day feeding. The single daily 
feeding seemed to give a little better 
results than with the lots eating corn 
from self-feeders and having other 
feeds put out to them once daily. The 
slight difference that showed up in 
results is not very significant. 

It appears that when a-man pro- 
vides a balanced ration in reasonable 
quantity, he can get good results from 
once-a-day feeding. 








Poland Record Fees Lower 

Announcement has been made by 
the three Poland China record asso- 
ciations that members may record 
aged animals for $1 and animals un- 


der two years old for 50 cents for a 
period of ninety days, starting with 
July 1. This is a sharp reduction 


from the regular recording rates. 

This move was made, first, because 
the low price of hogs during the past 
few years has caused many breeders 
to fail, or neglect, to record some of 
their breeding animals, and the cost 
of bringing the registration of aged 
animals up to date would be too high 
—while a failure to record them 
would mean a loss to the breeder, 
and a distinct loss to the breed in 
general; and, second, because the as- 
sociations believe that within a short 
time there will be a revival of the 
business, and that the operations of 
every breeder would be seriously im- 
paired if the breeding stock records 
were not brought up to date. 

The ninety-day reduction is being 
given to place the breeder who takes 
advantage of it in a position to reap 
prices for pure- 


the harvest of better 
breds. 
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Only when 
backed by 


SCIENCE anv SKILL 


In unfamiliar hands it may prove a 
DEADLY MENACE! 


Because the dosage is printed on the 
serum bottle, it is too often thought 
that vaccination is only a mechanical 
procedure and devoid of danger. 





ASSOCIATED SERUM PRO- 
DUCERS, INC. is an organiza- 
tion of 22 ading producers 
whose object is to protect the ser- 
um industry and safeguard hog 
raising through the proper ad- 
ministration of serum and virus. 


ASSOCIATED 





The truth is that the mere injection is 
of minor consideration. The really im- 
portant factor is to know when and 
when not to vaccinate, and when to 
change the recommended dosage. 

The experienced veterinarian is the one per- 


son competent to do this because of his years 
of study and experience. 


Vaccination is important—it is the one sure 
mrp ar you have against Hog Cholera— 

ut vaccination at the wrong time or under 
improper conditions is even more fatal than 
it is helpful at the proper time. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
Livestock Exchange Bldg. 


So. Omaha, Nebr. 
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Reduction 
Send for New Low Model Melotte 
catalog, new low prices, 30 days’ 
free trial, $5.00 per month offers. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


youa 



















HOTEL 


Fort Des Moi 


Des Moines’ MOST Beautiful 
Hotel. Large number rooms and 
bath at minimum rate, $2.50 
for one person, $3.50 for two. 


$250 Sui, 
HOTEL NRL” | 








CERTIFIED 


Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


In original state sealed bags. Utah grown, 
severe climate; 99% pure. Plump, sound seed 
No noxious weeds. In bushel lots. 


Blue Tag, Fancy Grade......$14.00 bu. 
Red Tag, No. 1 Grade........ 13.00 bu. 
Ask for our summer seeding suggestions. 


J. J. NEWLIN 


GRIMES, |IOWA 

















S Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
andkillsall flies. Neat,clean,con- 
venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 
soil, or injure anything. Guaran- 


_— Herold Somers, Inc., “Brooklyn, N. » 2 


DAISY FLY KILLER 








Get the most from your old machine. Don't wait 
in getting your new separator. Prices are low- 
est right now and terms easiest $3 per month 
will pay for the famous MASTERPIECE. 


LLO 


“Great cream saver.’ 
extra butterfat saved.’ basy » clear 
everywhere are boosters at, he VE WwW 
BEARING CREAM SEP. ARATOR 

skimmer. Four s see 300. 7 
skimming capac ity ast bargain pr 
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month up, NO IN TEL T. Separating pays if a Ga 
Write today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance 
free information on the most imp i arator Ga 
history. Also ask for 1933 bargai ns on other farm equpme 
THE GALLOWAY COMPANY Box 227 WATERLOO. 
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When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper? 
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Fresh from the Country 











IOWA 

Northeastern — Chickasaw County, 
July 1—We had nice rains July 1 and 2, 
which broke the drouth, but came too 
late to do the oats much good, Oats 
are going to be a short crop. Early oats 
are being cut now; fair quality but 
short straw. Corn has made a won- 
derful growth and looks fine. Some 
fields are starting to tassel. Pastures 
were getting short before the rain. Corn 
46 cents, oats 34 cents, butterfat 22 
cents, eggs 11 cents.—C. K. Laydon. 

Southern—Davis County, July 10— 
“Dry” is the word; another is ‘‘chinch- 
bug.”” While we have recently had a 
few good showers, a good soaking rain 
is needed. Oat and wheat crops almost 
entire failures, What the dry weather 
did not do, the chinch-bugs finished. 
Bugs are now destroying the young 
corn. A great many farmers are fight- 
ing them with dust and oil lines, and 
are checking their progress. Potato 
crop will be short. Corn is a good color 
and clean, except where killed by bugs. 
Hay making in full swing. Threshing 
will soon begin. Most pastures short. 
Soybeans looking good; a considerable 
quantity of them planted the first of 
July.—W. H. Kline. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
July 10—Recent rains have improved 
crop prospects somewhat. Oat harvest 
will be the main work this week. Some 
second alfalfa cutting has been done. 
Not much change in livestock or pro- 
duce prices. Hay crop is good.—J. 
McConnell. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
July 10—A fine rain, that saved the 
corn crop, came Friday night and Sat- 
urday. Wheat about all cut, and looks 
to be a much better crop than we ex- 
pected, Oats are short, but will make 
more than half a crop. Some fat cattle 
ready to go, also some fat hogs. Pas- 
tures are starting to grow after the long 
drouth.—W. J. Adams. 

Southern—Marion County, July 10— 
We have had several light showers and 
frequent heavy dews, which very great- 
ly improved our corn crop prospects. 
Grain about 60 per cent cut and put 
in shock. Some wheat and early oats 
still standing, to be threshed with com- 
bines A little grain threshed, but not 
enough to tell anything about the yield. 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Calhoun County, July 10— 
Harvest is on, and oat crop is light; 
many fields are too short to bind, Corn 
crop is looking better since the rains, 
but many fields are in bad shape. But- 
terfat 23 cents, eggs 11 to 13 cents, No. 
2 yellow corn 45 cents, top oats 36% 
cents Pastures are drying up, and the 
hay crop will be short. Second crop of 
alfalfa short Threshing will soon be- 
gin.—H. Wm. Schon. 

Southwestern—Cass County, July 10— 
This county is jubilant over one and 
one-fourth inches of steady, soaking 
rain, with perhaps more than that in 
some sections. Seeds planted four and 
five weeks ago are coming up. It has 
been too dry for them to either rot or 
germinate. Corn is starting to tassel. 
Wheat is fairly good; some fine rye; 
oats and barley very poor. Some oats 
put up for hay; some pastured, Thresh- 
ing will be well under way next week, 
but runs wil be short. More grain than 
usual being cut with combines.—Myrtle 
Giadson. 

ILLINOIS 

fastern—Vermilion County, July 8— 
We have dry, hot weather yet. Gar- 
dens and potatoes are a failure. Oats 
are short; wheat fair. Lots of poor 
corn; several fields are only half a 
stand; some not up, and won't come up 
until it rains. Chinch-bugs are taking 
lots of corn. A little wheat threshed 
and several combines running. Best 
yield I have heard of is 20 bushels per 
acre. Wheat 90 cents, corn 51 to 53 
cents, new oats 38 cents.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Western—Bates County, July 10—A 
two and one-half inch rain fell here 
Saturday, after several weeks of dry 
weather. Corn will be a poor crop; 
many acres will be a failure; may make 
fodder. Wheat and oats are being 
threshed and averaging good yields. 
Hay is a fair crop, but a light acreage. 
Seeond cutting of alfalfa is short. Gar- 
dens have burned badly, and potatoes 
are very small. More gardens will be 
put in.—Jerry Burch. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 
$—We have had some real rains, and 
the prospect for a corn crop was never 
better. Oats much better than was 
expected; some put up for hay. A field 
threshed last week made 40 bushels per 
acre and another field over 50 bushels. 
Wheat is making from 12 to 30 bushels. 
Gardens and potatoes only half crops. 
Pastures are greening up, and the third 
erop of alfalfa will be a good one. Prices 
eoing up, and everything looks prosper- 


= 


ous, Créam 23 cents, hens 7 cents, eggs 
9 cents, wheat $1, corn 55 cents, Not so 
many idle men. Lots of road work.— 
J. W. Griggs. 


MINNESOTA 


Central—Aitkin County, July 10—Hay 
making has been in progress for over 
two weeks, Had three good showers 
the week before the Fourth, and two 
strong winds that tilted some buildings. 
We had almost three weeks with hardly 
any rain. Pastures started to show signs 
of drying before the rains. It was quite 
hot thruout June. Crops look good for 
the season. Cream 25 cents, eggs 10 
cents.—Charles Collin. 





Reduced Registration Fees 


At the June 7 annual meeting of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
jca, it was decided to greatly reduce 
registration fees for a period of two 
months, from June 15 to August 15, 
1933. The purpose of this reduction was 
to help the breeders in getting as many 
of their cattle registered as possible in 
these days of low prices. Fees to mem- 
bers and non-members of the associa- 
tion will be the same. The reduced 
rates in effect until August 15 are as 
follows: Registration, 75 cents; transfer 
fee, $1; life membership fee to “the 
association, $10. 

After August 15, there will be a per- 
manent reduction in fees, as shown in 
the following table, in which are re- 
corded the new and the old fees: 
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Females under | | 
ONO VOB ccccccesscesses ./$1.00/$1.00/$1.50/$2.00 
Females over one | | | | 








OS A NS 1.50} 2.00. 2.50/ 4.00 
Males under one | | | | 
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Females within 3 | | 
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Females after 3 | | 
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months of sale...... 
Males within 3 

months of sale......| 1.00) 1.50] 1.50] 3.00 
Males after 3 | | | | 

months of sale......) 1.50! 3.00} 2.50) 6.00 


a Miscellaneous | Daal | 
Duplicate certifi- 
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Membership _.............. 


.50) 3.00! 2.50] 6.00 


—) a 
25'$ .50/$ .25/$ .50 
25.00/25.00]25.00/25.00 








FOOD VALUE OF MEAT 

The true story of meat is now avail- 
able. Six new food value charts, re- 
cently published by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, and given nation- 
wide distribution, are said to furnish 
absolute authority for the statement 
that meat is the king of foods, and to 
definitely refute the attacks against 
meat which have been made by food 
faddists and fanatics. 

Representing the very latest scientific 
facts along this line, these charts, bear- 
ing the unqualified endorsement of the 
American Medical Association, are al- 
ready in use in more than 8,000 high 
schools, as well as in leading colleges 
and universities. Requests for more 
than 60,000 sets of the charts in note- 
book size have been received. 

The new charts give the food value 
of average helpings of meat and other 
foods in terms of protein, phosphorus, 
iron and copper, calcium, vitamins and 
energy values. The information is pre- 
sented in a popular and easily under- 
standable form. 

Since meat is said to have long been 
recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant sources of protein, the protein 
chart is of especial interest and impor- 
tance from a _ nutritional standpoint. 
This protein chart lists twenty-nine 
common foods, the six ranking highest 
in protein being meats. 





GOOD CONCRETE NOT AFFECTED 
BY SILAGE 

Silage acids affect’ poor and porous 
concrete to some extent, but generally 
have no effect on dense, rich concrete. 
To make a dense, rich concrete, use one 
bag of cement, two cubic feet of sand, 
three cubic feet of coarse pebbles or 
broken stone, with just enough water 
to make a quaky, jelly-like mixture. 
With sand only, use one part of cement 
to about four parts of sand. With bank- 
run gravel, one part of cement should 
be used to four or four and one-half 
parts of gravel. Better screen the gravel 
ever a one-fourth-inch screen and call 
the fine part sand and the coarse part 
pebbles.—l. W. D. 


Reducing Cotton Surplus 
(Continued from page 3) 


estimates placed on their yields by 
growers have been conservative and 
fair." Nine hundred and sixty assist- 
ants at the United States Department 
of Agriculture office in Washington had 
been busy on three eight-hour shifts 
daily during the previous week, com- 
piling reports from the field, so that 
the country might know the story of 
the great cotton campaign. 

Blanks of acceptance are now being 
prepared for individual signers as rap- 
idly as individual contracts can be 
examined and reviewed. Then, upon 
sufficient evidence ‘that the contracted 
cotton acreage has been handled so as 
to prevent harvest of the fiber, the 
checks for rental payments and options 
on government-held cotton will be im- 
mediately forthcoming. It is estimated 
that the majority of producers’ will 
have their payments within five or six 
weeks, 

The abandoned acreage may be de- 
voted to the production of soil im- 
provement or erosion preventing crops, 
or food or feed crops for home use. 

Meanwhile, the wheat production ad- 
justment program is going forward un- 
der the direction of M. L. Wilson, chief 
of wheat production, and a campaign 
to rent tobacco acreage is being con- 
ducted under the direction of John B. 
Hutson, acting tobacco production 
chief. 

Under the wheat plan, growers will 
agree to reduce their acreage for 1934 
and 1935, up to 20 per cent of their past 
three-year average, as required by the 
final decision. of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. In return, 
they will receive benefit payments on 
the domestically consumed portion of 
their production, the first two-thirds 
of the payment to come about Sep- 
tember 15. The remainder will be paid 
next year, upon proof that the reduc- 
tion contract has been fulfilled. The 
aggregate amount to be distributed to 
wheat farmers this year is tentatively 
estimated at approximately $150,000,000 
The funds will be obtained from a tax 
of 30 cents a bushel on the first pro- 
cessing of wheat. 

Corn-hog producers are getting under 
way on the development of a feasible 
national program for applying the agri- 
cultural adjustment act to their pro- 
duction problems. A series of state 


Jay 26, 193% 


eorn-hog conferences attended by pro- 
ducers’ representatives was held in the 
ten corn belt states during the first and 
second weeks of July. Further devel- 
opments will follow as a sequel to the 
national corn-hog producers meeting at 
Des Moines on July 18. 





HOW TO CUT FIRE LOSS 


If farmers would provide themselves 
with simple fire-fighting equipment and 
crganize community fire companies, and 
if they would use more care and fore- 
thought in building, the nation's $100,- 
600,000 farm fire loss could .be cut in 
half, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1643-F, “Fire 
Safeguards for the Farm," recently is- 
sued by the department, discusses in 
detail many of the causes of farm fires 
and points out precautions which would 
reduce this huge annual loss. 

The tirst question regarding con- 
struction of buildings on the farm is 
their location with reference to other 
buildings, the bulletin points out. A 
clear space of about 150 feet between 
buildings is needed for practical safety 
against exposure fires. 

The roofing material is of particular 
importance in the construction of farm 
buildings, particularly the dwelling 
house. A substantial roof of tile, slate, 
metal or other fire-resistant materia] 
costs more in the beginning, but has 
the double advantage of longer life and 
safety from sparks falling from the 
chimney or brands from another fire. 

‘or safety in chimney construction, 
substantial masonry is necessary. This 
should, without exception, rest upon a 
solid foundation, and not on brackets or 
any part of the building. 

Protection against lightning is impor- 
tant, as this is one of the more frequent 
causes of farm fires in most parts of 
the United States. 

To be of real value, home fire fight- 
ing equipment must be kept in a con- 
venient place and ready for instant use, 
the bulletin says. Ladders are always 
needed for fires on a roof. Many smal] 
fires can be extinguished by prompt use 
of a hand force pump. 

Various types of first-aid fire extin- 
guishers are highly useful on the farm 
The most common is a two and one-half 
gallon soda-acid extinguisher. Like the 
home water system, the hand extin 
guishers must be used before the fire 
has gained headway, if they are to be 
effective. 














Style Service 

















measure. 


of a yard of frilling for the neck. 


inch contrasting. 


contrasting. 








Style No. 776 has those graceful, slendering lines. It comes designed 
for sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Size 36 requires three and seven-eighths yards of 39-inch 
material, with three-eighths of a yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

Daintiness itself is expressed in Style No. 2603. It comes designed for 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires two and one-eighth yards of 39-inch 
material, with three-eighths of a yard of 35-inch contrasting and one-half 


Style No. 2604 suggests a chic type for young daughter. 
designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. seb 
seven-eighths yards of 39-inch material, with one-fourth of a yard of 35 


A gay sports frock is Style No. 774 designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20) 
years and 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires three and 
five-eighths yards of 35-inch material, with one-fourth of a yard of 35-inch 


All patterns may be ordered from Waliaces’ Farmer and ltowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in stamps. The New Summer Fashion Book 
may also be had for 12 cents. Allow ten days for delivery. 








It comes 
Size 12 requires two and 
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UR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 












































































































FARM LANDS FARM MACHINERY MISCELLANEOUS 
f amine asl scinttaiaiaiabaagaaaee 
Rates and Information THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED WAGON HOIST $17.50. SAVES LABOR HOME WANTED FOR BOY 
by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% in loading and dumping. Make easy —— —_—_____ 
Our classified advertising rate is 15c year payment plan. 54 per cent interest. money selling in your locality. Write MY MOTHERLESS BOY OF Tw EL VE 
a word, cash with order. The minimum For particulars address Department of for illustrated folder and dealers discount wishes home in country until father 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office rates. Famous Mfg. Co., East Chicago, can get money to start housekeeping. 
Count each whole number, initial and Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. Indiana. Gorden Woods, care of D. T. Newell, 
sign as a — —— your name and =a — - Route 8, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
a ress as part 0 ea us, ““ = s ICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, —_— ———___— 
Wires’’ is counted as three words. INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY_AS- RICH MA? price. Only $25 with whe KODAK FINISHING 
226 West re * aga as ~~ : — oa * ee ge Mon- tying attachment. Free literature show- ——— ~--—~—- aaa 
words, and ‘Des oines, Iowa,” is ana, aho, ashington regon farms. ne harvester pictures. Ziegler no . 
counted as two. “$1"’ and ‘$5,432,000 Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive Salina, "Kansas. Ziegler Inventor, ROLLS DEVELOPED -- PRINTED--25c 
are each counted as one word. literature, impartial advice. Mention “ . Mail your films to the biggest and best! 
ne; O. D.” counts as three words. state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific WONDE RFU L OPPORTUNITY. GRAIN Rolls develope > and 8 good prints guar- 
4” counts as four words. Railway, St. Paul, Minn. prices searing. Buy new or used port- 4nteed plus Free 8x10 enlargement coupon 
a ial - two. Ads must reach us by able mill. Prices reduced. Terms if de- = = , te oe 702 Des + each. he = 
want ay noon, ten days before issue y 7 sired. D, Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa. per udios, Vep U1, Des Moines, lowa, 
date. Send full remittance with order. ae ae a, NEBRASKA Ae —_——— nancies oe —— + 
s be Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at m= re re aE ieee ANY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED TWO 
If you have not advertised with us | cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sore MIUKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES, “0.7 Oi tcod N Fade Summer Gl 
recently be sure to give two references, ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. Dairy supplies. Lowest prices. Milker guarantees ever Face SUES VE 
This is for your own protection. One Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. prints _finishe d from each nonative, and 
should be your banker and the other | MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. ———————— sare sree Sxl) omiakpemient compen 266, Saat 
some responsible business man. To Murray's Land Office (Established McC. DEERING TRACTOR, 22-36. VERY 4anteed reprints 2c each Summers Photo 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 1880), Wadena, Minn. little Tie i Write Lewis Natterstad, Service, Unionville, Missouri 
dation with your order. Write or Estherville, Iowa, mand — 
Or cat ae aa pet ig _ CROLLS DEVELOPED. BEAUTIFUL 
oket your, convenience in figuring, HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS aq guble weight hog , am i oe 
e following table gives e cos ever fade) perfect tone prints 35¢ coin. 
of most desirable advertisements AGENTS Kays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
for various insertions: eens « BUILDING MATERIAL ese oA ia abiaie oe : canteen 
Tn MEN WANTED AT ONCE TO CALL ——— SE SpE FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 
_No. Words | Number of Insertions _ on stores with newest line self-selling SHIPLAP $2.35, CENTER MATCHED ‘oped and printed, six exposure rolls 
ma a SS 3 4 5ec and 10c necessities. Strong, original Flooring $2.35, Cedar Shingles 8le per o5.: gight ¢ xpo ures ) Free enlarge- 
ne eae $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 counter displays Aspirin, Mercuro ey Clear Lap Siding $1.80, Drop Sid- ent it , h oll Midwest hote 
a . ($2. 10 | | "$4.20 a | va chrome, Razor Blades, Household Ce- ng Clear 2.25, Clear Yellow Pine Floor- aa ic Ni: i 12 tn Ill — - . 
5g" ; 4.20 8.40 i 42. | 16.80 ment, te. Automatics llers, Many ing $2.50, Ceiling Fir 60 per cent Clear — . a : ee ak ? 
35. ‘| 5.25 | 10.50 | | 21.00 items. Up to 125 per cent profit. $2.75, Prices are 100 board feet and not youR ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT 
42 -| 6.30 | 12.60 | 25.20 ‘ —— 0g free. _Pro-Co-Pax, Dept. lineal ~ ——_ stock of bore anes guaranteed prints, beautiful Photo Mir- 
OD sen 7.35 | 14.70 | 29.40 BS 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. one shed in Iowa Sutherland Lumber yor of your best picture, all for 35¢ coin. 
56 . weve} 8.40 | 16.80 | 33.60 — : - Co., Des mg ag a eae ith Fays Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
— at South End 7th S iaduct. Phone: : . . a 
if For —* sdaitonal seven ward add FEMALE —" 3-3333. Phone 4-4444. Same price applies SP ECIAL—TEN REPR IN rs AND EN- 
oo a Seen SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT “FOR MAR- our yard—2920 West L. St., 1000 feet largement (5x7 tolls developed 
ried women. $15 weekly and your north Livestock Exchange Bldg., Stock printed nt ‘ coin. Photo 
dresses ree representing nationally Yards, South Omaha, Nebraska. Servi j Moines, Lowa 
COMMISSION HOUSES known Fashion Frocks No canvassing. a - . 
—————____— No investment. Send dress siz Fashion BATTERIES 6 OR 8& EXPOSUR 13 ROLLS “DEV EL- 
YOUR POULTRY DRESSED OR LIVE, Frocks, Dept. H-1073, Cincinnati, Ohio — — oped and printed 2 Free enlargement 
also your dressed veal, bring more ae - EDISON POWER- LIGHT STORAGE offer. Free 25c present with first order. 
money when shipped to the house favored WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- Batteries. Non-acid, odorless Fully Eastman Studio, Bode, Iowa 
by biggest buyers. Highest prices always ty culture for World's Fair positions guaranteed. All sizes. Bargains in com- - _ - 
paid for eggs in case or carload lots, Just time to qualify by our new short plete generator plants, motors, ete. Free ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 
Parcel post shipments welcome. Check plan. Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. interesting literature. Hawley Smith Co., weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
mailed day shipment arrives Ask for Monroe Str net, Chicago. 65 Washington Ave., Danbury, Conn, anteed prints, 25c coin Rays Photo Serv- 
Free Market reports and Handy Chicago 9 ———_- — ee ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Street map showing direct routes to MA 1 ms se 
Chicago's World’s Fair. Karsten & Sons, ae ecm ee — FILMS DEVELOPED, TWO FREE EN- 
Box 33, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER- AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES. largements with each roll, aise. a 
= a Re pa GETS ing for World's Fair positions. Just We can save you $35.00 per set. Give Century I hoto Service, Box La 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, time to qualify by our new short plan. you a 5 year guarantee, Write Amana Crosse, Wisconsin 


823 Fulton St., Chicago, Live and Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe  Societ rh, [i 8 PRINT 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate Street, C *hicago. ‘ ‘ ati pact inna Ps ROLL, DEVELOPED ,AND 8 PRINTS, 
print colored, 25c asco *hoto 


returns—highest prices. Write for tags— —— ~~ one 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- FARM LIGHT PLANTS Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, 


ing, shipping. LIVESTOCK es : Minnesota 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, 




















HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE farm batteries. Re public I Electric Com- FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, - EIGHT 
poultry of good quality. Coops Fur- DAIRY CATTLE pany, Davenport, lowa. Established 1916 prints, 30c coins. Enlargement given. 
nished. Write us. Wholesale Buyers. ‘ tae eee icin tie We SUS Pat Superior Photo Service, Dept. S, Water- 
D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water JERSE YS—YOUNG BULLS SIRED BY FEED BAGS WANTED loo, Iowa. 


a son of Randleigh Farm Garnet, new 






































Market, Chicago. ir. 3 tes pacity F : : . - STA 
Jr. 3 year old ee champion. Record Wr RUY FEED BAGS. PAY F REIGHT CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, HUM- 
CHIC ‘AGO BUTCHERS PACKING co., 821.56 butte rfat, 305 days. Mrs, Matilda on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag C ompany, boldt, Iowa. First film developed, 25¢ 
216 N. Peoria St., Chic ago. Cc ommis- Keffeler, Remsen, Iowa. Springfield, Tlinois. coin. Six prints, enlargement. 
sion a specialt Poultry, veal, eggs an nai = cadens sew aie —_ a 
butter, ‘pclaity. prices obtained. Returns WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST HIGH HOG FEEDERS 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPED 
mailed same day. record Holstein bulls at farmers prices. two prints each negative 25c. Skrugland, 
State Board of Control of Wisconsin, 4118 Overhill, Chicago 
FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS State C ‘apitol, Madison, Wisconsin. ee ae — a Fee wong ELS DALE Nc MITE : —————— 
and quick returns ship your Live and © = . — yu. size was $42, now $28, 30 bu. size ) O ) > PRINTED 20c, 
Sette Poultry and Saat to Cougle Com- WI HE N ANSWERING THESE CL ASSI- was $29, now $21. Saves chores and feed. ; iM DEV “— ato . li; oN ry hme 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph fied advertiseme nts mention that you Des Moines Incubator Co., Des Moines. Chicago 
Street, Chicago. saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa —_—— — - ca ce 
Homestead—"‘The Reader’s Market.” Please mention this paper when writing. QUILT PIECES 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- —— ———____—___—- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices QUILT PIECES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 
paid. Write for information and _ tags. prints, 20c; 200, 35c; postpaid. Remnant 


Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. fo Mart, Centralia, Mlinois. 
poss anp Per stocx || Use This Order Blank Now! | — TOBAccO 


$ BUYS GENUINE ENGLISH SHEP- SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO — ENJOY 
. : ae i . 4 — Kentucky's Pride, home manufactured 


















herd pups. (Either sex or spayed fe- ‘ 
, : t “he yr 28 big t sts, sweet or tural, 
| ) Heeler Stock. (No, fooling.) Orde TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND gee a igen apt Cinta nlifeene oy 
direct—¢ : . (Approva raining in- . = aba mire” stor agi jm : 
tructions. (3 partly. trained.) Collies, IOWA HOMESTEAD natural, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Fe x Terriers. Toy Terriers. all ages phates ac aye ea ee Mur- 
Wr 4 MW S x W * ‘, i “breed Sunny- WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, ws —— ee ee 
side Kennels teinbeck owa, . 7 rT RY 
: —s : GUARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COL ORS. PED- eh CNG: or cigarette tobacco, five Ibs. $1.2 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- ten $1.75. Pay when received. Pipe, silk 
itelligen ; Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: .............. sosssemmesssseuestiMmes in your sox and box cigars free with each order. 


banions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 


able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky 





Shome . ; ‘ Maer. WMamnitiamee: fOr Gece .n-s... cc cccccnceosccecsess is enclosed. —— : 
amont Konnsis, Monticello, lows, me BEST GRADE, AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 
RI BGIST N ing or chewing, five pounds $1, ten 
UT “— re ewe OU >t gee — sa : $1.50. Silk socks, pipe and box cigars 


5; females, $1 America’s (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 
»] 


- > we ief: “ti ¥ vey ir 4 - 
Wilbur Rx tor, Parker, free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progres 


sive Farmers, D7, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL WHIT E ES- “GOLDEN HEART" TENNESSEE'S 





é \ \ cove fines ello iatural ik s 

Kimo Spitz puppies, $6 each. Tom Max- finest m Ic w BAtural | leaf 10 Ibs. 
Well, Shenandoah, Iowa. smoking $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe 
~ free. 10 Ibs. chewing $1—3 twists free 


Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 


EDUCATIONAL 





= AN. SELECTED TENNESSEE RED LEAF 





AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 

chewir 7 pounds $1. 12 pounds smok- 
cs ( “ity. Term August 7th, Planters webs $1 7 LB sae free with. $1 poco Mi 3 
riche Chicago. F 4 pounds free with $2 orders Collier To- 





bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn 


FARM LANDS FRAGRANT MELLOW, SMOKING OR 


chewing tobacco, bulk sweetened, 5 Ibs. 


















































‘i | Your Farm or Home for Sale? — .~ a —_ < ~~? : Bhiws br Mee 
ré se Nichols probably gets more let- socks free. Farmers obacco ri e, 
ters from folks who want to buy and sell B66, Mayfield, Kentucky ; oe 
seu farms, truck and poultry farms, sone 1° 7p spre sIpr AN 
°Wn and country homes, etc., than any- apt eed a Cag nag p IF 2S 
+7. ise in the U. S. He puts these peo- os > SRT eee tee eae il. 
Dle in t $1.50. Pay when received. Pipe and Gil 
com! rt ca =, a ee a ae Bon NAME ssssssersessssensessrsensesssssssnssssessssessssssssssssssnsessesersssnesenanesaahamnsanan ene Saat enee Saat sene EAAstesseseeeeee lette Razor free. Kentucky Farmers, West 
tie Farmer, Chicago, enclose aeifugaas (Count as part of ad) Paducah, Kentucky. 
dresse ae elo ———s . - 
a Sewelone, TOBACCO—POSTPAID, GUARANTEED, 
FOR IFOR ae 7, QENE very best, selected, mellow, juicy leaf 
imiXFORMATION ON | GENERAL AGATOSB crscscsessserssssseresessssesesessssesssseseresssesesesseses eee chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10-$2.25. Best smok- 
growing in the Central South aw age tm (Count as part of ad) ing, 5 lbs. 90c; 10-$1.50. Mark Hamlin, 
free copy “The Southland.” E. J. Hoddy, Sharon, Tenn. 
General Development Agent, Dept. G-6, RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10. . _ 
L. & N. Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. (Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 














TOBACCO 

CIG ARETTE CASE, ROLLER, Pp APERS, 

and 5 pounds mild yellow smoking, $1 
Aged mellow chewing 10, $1 Flavoring, 
Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 
GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, MILD, 

5 Ibs. and box full size cigars, $1. Cigar- 
ette roller, papers free. Tobacco Ex- 
change, B443, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
“PRIDE OF DIXIE” CIGARETTE BUR- 


5 pounds and box cigars 
and papers free. 


Kentucky. 


ley, extra mild, 
$1. Cigarette roller 
Doran Farms, Murray, 





GUARANTEED, BE ST GR ADE 
ing or smoking, 10 pounds $1, 

facturing recipe and flavoring free. 

Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


OLD GOLD WANTED _ 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, | WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


CHEW- 
Manu- 
Doran 











VETERINARY 
SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 
for slow breeding cows or mares. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 


Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


WELL REFRIGERATORS 


ICELESS Ww ELL RE FRIG +ERATORS, 
Were $36, now $12. No operating ex- 

















penses. Des Moines Incubator Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
WINDMILLS 
WINDMILLS $14.75. ‘WRITE FOR LIT- 
erature and reduced prices. Currie 
Windmill Co., Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas, 
WOOL 
FARMERS WOOL — M: ADE INTO 
blankets, robes, batting and yarns at 
fair prices. Send for circulars. Monti- 
cello Woolet n Mills, Monticello, Wisc. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 





large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for information on-how to 
proceed and “Record of Invention’ form. 


Delays are dangerous in patent matters. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 1497 Adams Bldg., 
Washington, p. C, 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINC ‘L AIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys patents and_trade- 
peer, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa 





TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE, 
No consultation charges, 418 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated, very rigia@ly culled for high egg 
production. English Tom Barron, large 
type, 316 egg strain White Leghorns, 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Reds, Rhode Island Whites 
$4.85. Quality, White, Brown, Buff Leg- 








horns $4.25. Sussex, White Giants, An- 
dalusians $7.85. Heavy assorted $4.50, 
light assorted $4.10. 100 per cent alive 
arrival guaranteed. Whiteview Hatch- 
ery, Roanoke, Illinois. 
CAPPER SHIPS Cc. 0. D. SEND NO 
money. Postcard will bring them. Post- 
paid, alive arrival guaranteed. Hatches 











Monday and Thursday until September. 
Prompt shipments. Order now, White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted, aoe ‘5; Reds, Barred, White 
Rocks, Wi Silver Wvyandottes Buff 
ol ry tons RB ute, Blac k, White Minorceas, 
$4 As: orted, $3.75. Capper’s Hatchery, 
Elzin lowa 
GRACE’S TRIPLE A CHICKS! FIVE 
years of bloodtesting and constant rigid 
culling make Grace's Chicks better, Im- 
mediate shipment at these low prices 


Buff Leghorns, 
Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White 
White Minoreas, $4 per 100, 
Prepaid. Grace's Hatchery, 
Missouri. 


English, White 
per 100; White, 
White or 
dottes and 
Mixed $3.50. 
Chillicothe, 


or 


TRIPLE TESTED GRADE AAA CHICKS 

from bloodtested flocks. Immediate 
shipment COD. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted, Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, $3.95. 
Assorted, $3. Dallas County Chickery, 
Buffalo, Missouri. 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A _ PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, wit 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one Way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shipners should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 








WALLACES FARMEK AND IUWA HUMESTEAD 


STARTED CHICKS 





PROFESSOR KING’S STé ART ‘E D CHICKS 

will surprise and please you in sturdi- 
ness, quality, and price. Summer prices 
greatly reduced. All breeds, two, three 
and four weeks old; Pullets, Cockerels, 
Heavy breeds for capons, Prices on ap- 
plication. Assorted Light Breed Cocker- 


100, Catalog 


Iowa. 


3-4 weeks old, $5.00 per 


els 
: » lows a City, 


lowa Hatchery, 


POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


LEG HORN 








300 EGG LINE TANC RE D 

chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 

WHITE. MINORCAS 

BABY ‘HI KS, $ HUNDRED. WEEK 

old chicks, $6.50 hundred, from our fifty 
acres White Minorca Farm. Personius 
Minorca be arm, Fairmont, Minne sota. 
LARGI E GIANT STRAIN, WHIT E 

~ rel May cockerels, 50 cents; cocks, 
$1. Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa. 





TURKEYS 


BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENT- 
ed, cured. Pint $1.50. Williams Turkey 
Tonic, Dept. E, Monticello, Illinois. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 








iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
with complete instructions and ink for on 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.5 


Send all orders to Service Bureau hatece: 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 





INEXPENSIVE CORN CRIBS 

For the convenience of the farmer, 
working plans and bills of material for 
a simple and inexpensive corn crib and 
for a combination crib and granary have 
been developed by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Either is 
available upon application to the bureau, 





The cribs are of frame construction and 
are rat-proof. They have middle drive- 
ways, removable ventilators and drying 
racks, and drag doors. The devices for 
ventilating and for rat-proofing may also 
be used in remodeling old structures. The 


of construction can be applied in 
cribs of greater or smaller di- 
of different types. 

The corn crib is in two sections, sepa- 
rated by a driveway. Each section has 
a floor @imension of 8x32 feet and a 
capacity of 1,000 bushels of ear corn. One 
of the sections may be built and the oth- 
er added later. 

Each corn storage 


details 
building 
mensions or 


section of the com- 


bination crib and granary has a floor 
dimension of 8x36 feet and a capacity of 
1,960 bushels of ear corn. In the space 


afforded by the height 
of building and pitch of roof which 
make possible the use of a stationary 
or a portable elevator for filling bins 
and for shifting grain, are bins for small 
grains of 3,000 bushels capacity. The 
floor of each corn storage section has 
a shelling trench where one man with a 
long-handled rake can roll the corn from 
the top of the crib into the drag as fast 


over the driveway, 





as the ordinary sheller can handle the 
grain. The corn can be suspended for 
as long as is required in the drying racks 
before being dumped into the crib proper. 
This type of crib is especially useful 
where harvested corn contains consider- 
able moisture. 

The corn crib is Design No, 521, and 
the combination crib and granary is De- 
sign No. 2587. 








CHEAP PAINTS FOR OLD BUILDINGS 


The following cheap milk and butter- 
milk coatings are very often used for 
the outside of old or weather-beaten 
buildings 

Lime, 12 pounds; whiting, 48 pounds; 
skim-milk, 48 pounds; linseed oil, two 
quarts, Add just enough water to the 
lime to slack it, and add to it the other 
ingredients in the order given, stirring 
the mixture constantly: First, skim-milk; 
second, linseed oil; third, whiting. 


slacking lime with 
and then adding 
buttermilk to 


Another is made by 
water in the usual way 
sufficient skim-milk or 
bring it to the consistency of thin cream, 
or so it will handle nicely with a brush. 
To each gallon of the thinned whitewash, 
add one tablespoon of salt and two table- 
spoons of brown sugar. Adding one-quar- 
ter of a pound of chloride of lime to each 
thirty gallons of whitewash will add to 
the germicidal value and also will help 
to prevent any spoiled oder. 

A subscriber reports that he has used 
euch a paint on a set of buildings which 
had not been painted for more than thir- 
ty years, and that it made a right nice 
job. It seemed to fill up the weather- 
beaten cracks and rough places, and 
lasted for a number of years. He used 
Venetian red, yellow ocher and burnt 
umber to get varying colors, 

It should be kept in mind, 
that these are whitewashes, and are 
hardly to be compared to lead and oil 
paints or to creosote stains, which can 
also be had in several colors.—I, W. D. 


however, 


HOW TO RAISE HORSES 

“Productive Horse Husbandry,” a 330- 
page book (J. B. Lippincott Co., $3) deal- 
ing with horse production, care and man- 
agement, has been revised by its author, 
Carl W. Gay, professor of animal hus- 
bandry at Ohio State University. The 
book contains 173 iHustrations, 
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A Study of the Markets 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 
bl e below shows the trend of prices as com- 







































p i the average for the corresponding week 
for the vied year ‘peri od, 1923 to 1932. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
re Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and FiSher’s wholesale 
price index 
|} | 
“a/S& rs 
2 hoe | ce ° 
Eli“ia a 
2 | + | <n 
2/2/38! 
Se hes - 
Retail prices paid by farmers...... 68| 68} 68] 74 
Fisher's Index Number ............ 72| 711 671 66 
Grain—Chicago— | ! wr 
Coen, NO. B MiKOd ..cccosccsercceccess 37 
Oats, No. 2 white 39 
Wheat, No. 2 red | 44 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 88] 91] 62] 43 
Grain—On wa Farms— | | 
Corn ... 60| 41) 31 
Vats .. 1/119] 47] 39 
Wheat, | 92) 63] 34 
Wool ee “Hides | | | Tw 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston ..... | 81{ 81! 74! 32 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........ } 87) 87) 88 31 
Mill-F eeds— | | tat 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee ..... | 86| 69) 55) 41 
Linseed __meal—Milwaukee 89| 87| 62] 52 
Bran—Kansas City ........ } 81! 74! 43) 35 
Shorts—Kansas City ......ssseeeeees | 7 76 - 38 
ay--— 

No, 1 timothy—Chicago ............ 57| 57 59} 57 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City ...... | 58] 58] 63| 58 
Other Farm Products— | | | 
Butter—Chicago ...........ssseeeesseees | 72] 70} 59! 49 
Red clover seed—Chicago . --| 51] 53) 49) 57 
Timothy seed——Chicago ... | 67] 66 43| 46 
Cotton—New York 57) 551] 501 32 
Egges—Chicago ........ By 61| 48] 54 
Fat, hens Chicago Srey 61) 47| 49! 63 

rovisions——Chicago— 
IARI dis cctv nds pianos ptesnctinecenesucvavanenee | 65| 58] 57! 45 
Ham 57| 59] 56! 56 
Bacon 51) 51) 491 65 
Futures—Chicago— 
71| 65) 52] 34 
_September 78| 82 56! 37 
| 
Cs eee 109'110] 58! 45 
Bentember 121)}12 B5| 50 
Wheat | | | 
Ju ly ccccceseccees | 89! 86] 65! 42 
September | 95] 92) 69l 46 
Lard— | | | 
ee | 65] 57!) 57 
September 66) 59] 57| 43 
Industrial Product ae | igen 
Coke—Connellsville . | TO! 61] 61] 70 
Pig iron—Birmingham ‘ 71) 71) 69! 65 
Copper—-New York Siadvacsonueesy 66 63) 57| 43 
Crude petroleum New ork 54! 50) 45] 70 
Crude rubber . 23] 285] 23; 12 
oe .-| 88! 88] 87l 75 
F inanciai— | | | ! 
Interest. 30 to 90 day paper—!' | ! | 
New York ---| 28] 19] 20] 38 
Industrial stocks 87) 85] 75! 32 
Railroad stocks 59! 5S! 491 15 
Public utility stc 83! 83! 76| 42 





_Miscellaneous Paani eeten Prices” 

















£ 
“ S 
& £ 
x 
2 ‘ 
3 © 
a Sa 
Chicago Produce— | 
Butter, creamery extras .. | .25% 25 
Cc heddar cheese 13% 13% 
Eggs, rst 14% 14% 
Ducks .. 10 09 
Fat hens 11% 10% 
Broilers 12 -12 
Geese .08 06% 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston ...... .80 .30 
Light cow hides——-Chicago 12% Be 
Lard——Chicago catetparevoenses 7.50 6.60 
Red clover seed——Chicago 9.62 9.88 
Cotton—New York .........cccccccce.s 10% 10% 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 eorn——Buenos Aires ........ .89 33 % 
Lard—tLiverpool ..............00. 8.78 8. a 


Teteslant Supeilins 


The a sable, gizes the percentage of eight- 


year average 2 or the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, wheat and 

oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 

} | 
| 

. = 
= $ 3 n 
P| 3 2 | ow 
oS = oc 
S1 FL SI mM a) 
May 27 131)121/106/111 
June 131)124/122/113 
June 134!131/1021114 
e 139/138/109/120 
e 145/151/113/114 
1} 149/168/109/113 
148/185/112/109 
145!201'107/108 

Pork Products 

The following table gives the percentage of the 


nine-year average, 1924-1932, of pork products 


stored at western markets. 





is 
ElSi 8 
8 cy 
ol =] 
f#)/“/s 
|» “ re) 
~ | Ql 
April 1 38! 62] 77 
May 1 43/ 59] 78 
June 1 63/ 71! 86 
July 1 .. 105! 90|102 


| 





BUTTER KEEPS IN PRINTS 

The belief that butter for storage has 
to be put up in a large mass, usually 
64-pound tubs, has been disproved in 
recent years by experiments which in- 
dicate that butter in one-pound prints 
keeps as well as that in tubs, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

For the past eight years, a creamery in 
Pennsylvania, cooperating with the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry, has stored from 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds of print butter 
annually in a cold-storage warehouse in 


Washington, D. C. This was fine quality 
butter, made from unripened, pasteur- 
ized, sweet cream. Some of it was kept 


in storage for as long as seven months. 
After storage, the butter was sold to 
people accustomed to getting fresh butter 
from that creamery, and they found it to 
be entirely satisfactory. 











Erysipelas, a serious swine disease, has 
reappeared this year and may cause big 
| losses unless promptly recognized and 
{| stamped out. 














Current Market Prices of Hay, Grains 
and Feeds 
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Oats— 
Last week 


oe 37 
Week before ; 


ets men 
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Last week .. 
__Week _ before 


> 
com 


Bran— 
Last week ........ 
Week before .... 

Shorts— 
Last. week ........ 2¢ 
Week before .... 

Hominy feec 


118.00 
117.00 
| 


zast week ..... 
Week before . 
Cottonseed meal 
zast. week 
Week before . 
Tankace- 
vast week . 
Week before . 
Gluten 
Last week . 
Week before 
Soybean oil meal 
ast week ... 
___ Week before . 


2 00'40.00 
50/40.00 
20.75 
18.75 
00 
130.00} 


Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: all other 
points, car lots. 
Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. Centerville. Iowa. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 


See iled week by week for the past eight weeks. 
ach week is compared with the 1923-1932 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts. eleven mar- 


kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 


lamb receipts are combined 





a HOGS “ 
|= 
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CATTLE 
BERS F440) BO ccasscectattacstaevscccncl FO) 80) Be 
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May 14 to 


21 
May 28 Py June 3 
June 4 to 10 
11 to 17 
June as i 
5 to July 1. 
July “2. to 





May 14 to 20 
May 21 to 27 
May 
June 
June 1 

June 18 to 24 
June 25 

July 





Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due < 
1958, but callable in 1938, were quoted last wee 
at 88. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 87 


Railroad Loadings 


Figures show the rcentage for the two weeks 
ending June 24, 19 3h. of the 1923-1932 ter a4 
average for the enrengeeding week: Coal and ¢ 


68 per cent, grain 96 per cent, livestock 64 ve 
cent, Inmber 45 per cent, ore 23 per cent, ane 
miscellaneous products 68 ‘per cent. 

— 





LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
Owing to the discontinuance of the daily 
livestock market news report by the fed- 
eral government, we are unable to publish 
our usual full market report in this issue. 
We hope to get back on our former basis 
with the next issue. 





—— 
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July 22, 1933 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
B. Miller & Sons, Corn- 


. , Iowa; Harold Mas- 
terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—(Dispersion Sale) Heath & 
Hayes, Villisca, lowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 20—H. K. Owens, Homestead, Ia. 
Oct. 21—Helfred Farms, R. 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Nov. 20—Leslie D. Seeland, Monona, Ia, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 5—Wm. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, 
Iowa (Sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 7—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 
inly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Ben Weeks, Laurens, Iowa, 
Oct. 18—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 26—‘‘Production-bred,” 
man, Breda, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—L. R. McClarnon, 


J. J. Feld- 


Braddyville, 





Iowa. 

Oct. 27—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, 
ane 

Nov. . Lee, Moorhead, Iowa, 


warren i POLAND CHINAS 
Oct, 11—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 





Some Prolific Sows 


In response to a note which appeared 
in our June 24 issue, reporting a Ches- 
ter white sow as having raised two lit- 
ters of 17 pigs each and one of 14 pigs, 
a number of other big litters have been 
reported. 

The highest record so far received 
came from Ben J. Frisbie, Britt, Iowa. 
He says that he once owned a 400- 
pound Chester White sow that farrowed 
24 pigs in one litter. This sow evidently 
was not of the type that fits in very 
well with the present pork reduction 
program. 

From John R. Doty, Bradford, IIl., 
comes the following: “I have a regis- 
tered Duroc Jersey sow, three years 
old, weighing over 600 pounds. In five 
litters she farrowed a total of 76 pigs. 
These litters contained 10, 12, 20, 19 and 
15 pigs, respectively. Her present litter, 
however, will be the last, as she is get- 
ting too large to handle herself well.” 

John E. Thome, Adams, Minn., writes 
as follows: “This spring, I had six 
sows that farrowed 96 pigs, or an aver- 
age of 16 per litter. The largest of 
these litters was 20 pigs, farrowed by 
a Chester White sow. Her first three 
litters were 11, 17 and 14 pigs, respec- 
tively. Seven of my gilts farrowed 84 
pigs this spring.” 

Carey R. Jones, Barron, Wis., writes: 
“In June, 1907, I lived six miles north 
of Hubbard, Iowa, and that year one of 
my sows farrowed 21 pigs, all strong 
and healthy.”’ 

Geiger S. Long, Benton, Iowa, says: 
“In 1919, we had a Tamworth sow that 
farrowed 23 strong pigs. By giving 
some of the pigs to other sows, we 
managed to raise 16 of them.” 

Leo Owald, Manly, Iowa, writes: “I 
have a Hampshire sow weighing about 
500 pounds, that farrowed 12 pigs on 
March 25, 1932, 16 on September 5 of 
the same year, and 20 on February 20, 
1933. This makes a total of 48 pigs in 
a little less than eleven months.” 

Truly, these are wonderful records! 
We suspect that the litter of 24 will be 
hard to beat. 





MANGE IN HORSES 

A correspondent says that his horses 
are infected with mange, and asks to 
be informed about treatment. 

There are several varieties of mange 
mites, the cause of the malady, but 
they all burrow into the skin. Any 
treatment, therefore, to be successful, 
must be applied thoroly and as often 
as once in five to seven days. The har- 
hess, mangers and walls against which 
the horses rub must also be treated at 
frequent intervals if a complete eradi- 
cation of the mite is to be secured. 
Scalding the harness and whitewashing 
the walls is sufficient. Liquid lime- 
sulphur, one part to twenty-five parts 
of water, and even the coal tar creo- 
Sotes, will serve to kill the parasites 
on the horses. It is best to treat the 
animals while the hair is short, and 
to make a thoro application each time 
treatment is attempted. 

Crude petroleum has proved very ef- 
fective in treating horses for mange 
but it sometimes takes the hair off and 
may blister the skin of some individ- 
uals. Waste crank-case oil also serves 
a altho it, too, may take off the 
lair 

It is important to remember that upon 
the thoroness with which the treatment 
IS applied to the animals, and to the 
objects with which they come in con- 
tact, depends the success of the treat- 
ment. It is highly essential to kill out 
mange before cold weather makes its 
appearance, 





In July, August and September, when 
grasshoppers are most abundant, these 
abe are the chief food of skunks. 
hh skunk ts also the best known ani- 

al enemy of the army-worm. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


LIME FOR LAMBS 

To the Editor: Your recent article 
on sheep feeding is of much interest. 
We are wholly in sympathy with the 
legume problem, and I believe there is 
no better crop for the farmer to raise 
because of its feeding and fertilization 
value. . 

However, the fact remains that there 
are thousands and thousands of feeders 
who, for one reason or another, do not 
raise sufficient legumes. Perhaps the 
only available land is not suitable at 
this time. Possibly feeding operations 
were -increased after legumes were 
planted, or there might be any number 
of reasons, possibly beyond his control, 
why a feeder does not have enough. 

Not having sufficient legumes, is it 
necessary for a feeder to give his corn 
away, as suggested in your article? Is 
there any other way in which he can 
keep from being penalized? If there is, 
would this be of interest to farmers in 
general, and especially to those who 
lack the right kind of roughage? 

Doctor McCampbell, of Kansas, has 
pointed the way out for such people. 
His work has been confirmed in the 
1928-1929 lamb feeding tests at Spur 
Station, Texas, by J. M. Jones and R. E. 
Dickson. The following is from their 
report: 

Lot 1—Grain, cottonseed meal and al- 
falfa, paid $2.69 profit per lamb. 

Lot 6—With ground Milo fodder for 
roughage, paid $1.81 per famb. 

Lot 8—With ground red top fodder, 
paid $2.76 per lamb. 

However, Lot No. 7, which had the 
same identical ration as Lot 6, except 
for one-quarter ounce of high calcium 
limestone daily, paid $2.70, and Lot 9, 
having the same ration as Lot 8, ex- 
cept for the one-quarter ounce of lime- 
stone, paid $3.22. 

In one case, the addition of high cal- 
cium limestone, costing 1% cents per 
head over the ninety-day feeding peri- 
od, increased the profit from $1.81 to 
$2.79. In the other comparison, the use 
of high calcium limestone increased the 
profit from $2.73 to $3.22.—Manufacturer 
of Livestock Minerals, 





BOOKLET ON CATTLE FEEDING e 


A new bulletin entitled, ‘Modern 
Methods in Beef Production,” by W. H. 
Peters and W. E. Morris, has recently 
been issued by the Minnesota agricul- 
tural experiment station, at St. Paul. 

In addition to giving a general dis- 
cussion of buying or raising, feeding and 
handling beef cattle, the booklet lists 
the following useful pointers: 

1. If pigs can follow fattening cattle 
receiving corn, it matters little whether 
the corn is fed as ear corn, shelled corn, 
ground ear corn, or ground shelled corn. 

2. All small grains, such as oats, bar- 
ley, wheat and rye, should be ground 
before feeding. 

3. It is generally profitable to add a 
protein supplement to any ration com- 
posed entirely of farm-grown feeds. 

4. It is especially important to feed a 
protein supplement when corn silage 
is extensively fed or when prairie hay, 
timothy or corn fodder comprises the 
only roughage. 

5. The grinding of roughages of good 
quality for fattening cattle is of doubt- 
ful value. 

6. The feeding of molasses when a 
plentiful supply of farm grown grains is 
available is of doubtful value, 

7. When wheat is equal in price, bush- 
el for bushel, with corn, it can be used 
for fattening with results about equal 
to those secured from corn. Wheat is 
best fed as a part of the grain ration 
only. 

8. Ground barley may be used as the 
only grain for fattening cattle, but usu- 
ally with results a little less satisfac- 
tory than when corn is fed. 

9. Salt in some form (either as block 
salt or flake salt) should be before fat- 
tening cattle at all times. 

10. The problem of supplying minerals 
that may be needed by fattening cattle 
can be satisfactorily solved by placing 
some animal-feed bonemeal in a pro- 
tected small box where the cattle can 
get what they want. Do not add bone- 
meal or any mineral mixture to the salt 
or grain ration. 





FARMSTEAD PLANS 

Farm owners who are interested in 
laying out new plans for a farmstead 
or improving the looks of the old one 
will be interested in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1132, “Planning the Farmstead,” 
which may be obtained by writing to 
the Office of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Among the things to be consid- 
ered in laying out a farmstead are ele- 
vation and drainage, water supplies, na- 
ture of the soil, suitability for use of 
garden, lawn, orchard and windbreak, 
proper position with reference to fields, 
prevailing breezes and protection from 
heat and cold, and location with respect 
to fields and public utilities. 





CUSTOM WORK FOR COMBINES 


Most machine owners need consider- 
able custom acreage to keep the over- 
head costs per acre down. A reasonable 
custom charge for combine harvesting 
should be based on both the acreage 
and the yield, and hence a weigher and 
register is very desirable to keep track 
of the number of bushels. With weedy 
grains the use of a recleaner to remove 
green weed seeds and broken stems is 
a wise plan. A combination recleaner 
and weigher in one unit is now available 
for all the leading makes of combines. 
—I. W. D. 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


THE KATAHDIN POTATO 


name of a new 


“Katahdin" is the 
variety of potatoes for late planting 
bred by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Its adaptability to Iowa 
has been tested by the lowa experiment 
station for the last four years, and the 
verdict is that it is a superior yielding 
variety to the Rural, Russet Rural, 
Carmen No. 3 and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
As a table variety, Katahdin is equal to 
the varieties mentioned above. It sets 
early; in fact, it is almost as good a 
yielder as the Cobbler, which usually 
outyields the Rurals in the corn belt 
states, according to C. L. Fitch, exten- 
sion horticulturist in charge of truck 
crops. Katahdin is said not to be quite 
the equal in table quality of the Cobbler 
and the Green Mountain for sections 
north of the corn belt, but these varie- 
ties can not compete with the Katahdin 
in the corn belt. 

It is claimed that the Katahdin is 
likely to displace the Rurals and be- 
come the leading variety in the United 
States. It is especially valuable for the 
farm home supply, especially in south- 
ern Iowa. It is also valuable for the 
northern part of the state. 

For those who wish to try out this 
new variety, Professor Fitch, of the 
extension service, Iowa State College, 
Ames, is in position to furnish thirty 
pounds of seed to a limited number of 
Iowa farmers, at a reasonable price. 





SEED RYE TO SAVE BLUE GRASS 


Sowing a field to winter rye is a good 
way to provide early spring pasture be- 
fore permanent blue grass pastures are 
ready to carry a full load. 

Rye may be seeded any time now un- 
til the ground freezes up. The experi- 
mental results at Ames have shown 
that there are some advantages in sow- 
ing rye late for spring pasture. For 
instance, rye seeded late will make its 
most vigorous growth in the spring, 
when it is needed, while if sown early, 
it will have made considerable growth 
in the fall and will be coarser and poor- 
er pasture in the spring. 

A second advantage is that if clover 
or some other legume is to be broadcast 
on the field next spring, it will have a 
better chance with late sown rye than 
with rye sown early. 

Any variety of winter rye Is satisfac- 
tory for pasture purposes. About seven 
pecks per acre is recommended, 





y . 
Wheat Acreage Reduction 
(Continued from page 7) 
trialists are in much better position to 
limit production according to demand, 
our industrial control act was passed 
largely for the same purpose as the 
farm control act—to do away with the 
production of unnecessary and unusable 

surpluses. 

There are a number of details in 
connection with the wheat acreage re- 
duction program that farmers should 
fully understand. Unless counties pro- 
duce as much as 100,000 acres of wheat, 
it will probably not pay them to organ- 
ize county wheat control associations, 
because the expense of administration 
might be too great to make it worth 
while. Farmers who live in counties 
producing less than this amount may 
get together and organize associations 
to handle the allotment for growers in 
two or more counties. The farm act 
contemplates giving every wheat grow- 
er a chance to join in the reduction 
campaign and share in the benefits that 
accrue from such cooperation. 

Farmers who have grown wheat in 
recent years, but who are not growing 
any this year, can not join this allot- 
ment scheme, unless they can make it 
clear to those in charge of the county 
allotment plan that they discontinued 
wheat in 1933 for some good reason, 
other than that of permanently aban- 
doning the growing of wheat. 

Here is another fact to remember. 
The whole allotment plan is voluntary. 
Nobody will be forced or in any way 
coerced to join. Any one who does not 
want to reduce his acreage may con- 
tinue to do as he has done in the past, 
increase or decrease the production of 
any crop according to his own judg- 
ment, but if he does not sign up this 
fall to reduce his wheat acreage for the 
1934-35 crops, he can not change his 
mind after September 10, this year, but 
must stay out of this two-year sign-up, 
which will give him the right to re- 
ceive three allotments for reducing the 
acreage of two crops, those of 1934 and 
1935. 

One other thing of importance should 
be fully understood, once the two-year 
reduction contract has been signed, it 
must be carried thru. [If, for any rea- 
son, a man should sign up this fall, and 
should decide next fall not to sow any 
wheat at all, the government will re- 
quire him to repay all allotment bene- 
fits he has received up to that time. 
This rule will be strictly enforced. 

The county administration, however, 
may allow a man to break his contract 
for good and sufficient reason. For 
example, if a man who signed a con- 
tract for the two-year period should 
decide that it would be unwise to sow 
his allotted acreage in 1935 because 
chinch bugs invaded his farm in 1934, 
and people generally were of the opin- 
ion that the bugs would again menace 
his wheat in 1935, he might be allowed 
to skip seeding wheat for that year. 
But he must get the consent of the 
county authorities before making any 
change in his acreage under contract. 
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OIL-RITE 


Yap’ WINDMILLS 


RUNSHTIN OIL Pump Ample Water from 
Deep or Shallow Wells 


for your home, milk house, cattle 
and irrigating without power 
cost. Self adjusting to storms or 
slightest breeze. Positive guaran- 
teed oiling system requires filling 
only once a year. Pump 5000 gal- 
lons of water for 1¢. Last a lifetime. 


Y ™ Get Our FREE Book! 
i ‘i Tells all about wind powered water 

systems Gives capacities, etc 
| Helps you plan more convenient, 
¥ reliable and economical! water sup- 
| ate \\ ply. Explains how t mvert your 
4 old style mill to sel for a few 
aa dollars. Just send to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE Co., Freeport, lil, 


LIES! 
E Gb Vampire *y.. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
ALLAIRE, WOODWARD aCO., PEORIA, ILL. 
































Dept. 1-7 





And other 
Insects 








KILLS ROUNDWORM 


Nicotine In new form. 
ess and tasteless. No 
“handling 0 of birds. pecoem 
a a rostmnent, Write for 

y dealers. 








FEED ONCE IN MASH 





pea’ | op your health 

aire harsh laxa- 
| a 3a-Lax is made 
“ pure —— and does 
not gripe nor ane un 


Mail orders fi 


pigcsat Pain. Price 2 25c. lled 
x co. DES MOINES, OWA 





HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Osakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud. Our Belgians are no for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


C. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN. IOWA 
HEREFORDS 
25 HEREFORD BULLS 


Choice bullies, raratie 16 months old. 
PRINCE DOMINO and “Bhat B BLANCHA ARD 65th 
breeding. One ‘ried three-year-old. All priced rea- 
sonabl Farm one mile west town just north Lin- 
coln Highway. Secor & Brown, Mechanicsville, Ia. 


HEREFORD BULLS 
‘) Dark red, nicely marked, good heads, 
heavy bone, well grown, serviceable 
ages. ince Domino. Domino. 
Bright teaser and. Beau President 
breeding, $50 
FRED CHANDLER. Chariton, Iowa 


MILKING SHORTHORNS —_ 
PEERLESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk 


ing Shorthorns | ae for 40 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers. Prices_ reasonable y hite 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa 


_TAMWORTHS 


~~ TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 
immediate duty. Prompt shipment. 
Also a few open gilts. One pure bred 
Jersey bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
445 lbs. as two-year-old 
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J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 





_—— 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 

Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, ltowa. 

The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. Forms 
for our next issue, August 5, close on 
Wednesday morning, July 26. 











If You Need ; a baad “ae 


Farmers who need a good boar or gilt or 
first class individuals of either sex in draft 
horses, beef or dairy breeds will find the 
leading breeders listed in these pages and 
offering surplus stock. Make our columns 
your guide when buying. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead what you want to buy, 
advise us and we will gladly give you names 
of reliable firms that can take care of your 
needs. Address 


Livestock Advertising Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Les talking about 
Chesterfield — says it 
has a good reputation 


— What about it? 


ALKING ABOUT the reputation of a 
cigarette—that’s something new. 

I know about reputation of people ..,, 
reputation of some other things . . . and, 
come to think about it, I should say that 
CHESTERFIELD has an A-1 reputation. 

You know, it seems to have real merit. 
To me, for a cigarette ‘To Satisfy,’ it cer- 
tainly has to be made right; and then it has 
to taste right. I just don’t like them strong 
... they just have to be mild. 

CHESTERFIELD has what it takes to satisfy. 
That’s what people say about it.” 





© 1933, Luccerr & Mysns Tosacco Co. 














